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PM-AMERICM     '         A  vast  program  of  cultural  and  economic  cooperation 
COOPEEATION       between  the  United  States  and  all  the  other  Merican  re- 
publics was  announced  by  this  country  last  night,  says  a  . 
report  in  the  Washington  Post.-    It  calls  for  activities  as  varied  as 
cooperation  in  radio,  aviation  and  highway  development,  stimulation  of 
travel,  lending  experts  to  and  training  students  and  technicians  from 
other  countries,  exchange  of  films  and  literature,  and  public  health 
measures.     The  nev/  program,  involving  13  United  States  Government  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  was  announced  through  the  State  Department  by  the 
President's  Inter-Departmental  Committee  on  Cooperation  with  the  Americ^Ji 
Republics, 

HIG-KIVAY  Night  blindness,  frequently  used  as  an  excuse  in 

SAFETY  after-dark  traffic  accidents,  is  the  result  of  multiple 

factors,  according  to  delegates  to  the  meeting  yesterday 
of  the  Highway  Research  Board  of  the  National  Research  Council,  Based 
on  detailed  reports  from  many  states,  the  subcommittee  studying  the  causes 
of  night  accidents  attributed  night  blindness  to  vitamin  A  deficiency, 
increasing  age,  fatigue,  partial  intoxication  and  certain  forms  of  physi- 
cal infirmities.      Elimination  of  billboards  and  outdoor  advertising 
along  highways  was  advocated  at  the  meeting.  ■  ^ -Outdoor  advertising  is  un- 
sightly and  a  traffic  hazard,  declared  P.  .E,  El:wood,  professor  of  land- 
scape architecture  at  Iowa  University,  '  (Washington  Star.) 

CHAMPION  '     ■     The  highe'st  livestock  award  of  the  international 

STEER  livestock  exposition  was  won  yesterday  by  Irene  Brown, 

15-year--old  high  school  girl  with  an  Aberdeen- Angus  steer 
she  bought  in  January  for  $6G\-    The  Aledo  (ill.)  girl  led  Mercer,  her 
21-moilths-old,  1,133-po'^^  steer  into  the  show  ring,  and  after  examina- 
tion,/William  J.  Cumber,  expert  judge  from  Theale,  England,  named  her 
entry  as  the  grand  champion  ste&r  of  the  show.     Miss  Bro\7n  estimated 
that  Mercer  had  won  about  $9CC'  in  prize  money.     Her  investment  in  the 
steer  amounted  to  about  $l60,  including- purchase  price  and  feed.     (A.P,  ) 


WELEARE  The  second  annual  art  and  hobby  exhibition  of  the 

EXHIBIT  "  Civil  Service  Commission  Welfare  Association  opened  yes- 

terday.    The  exhibition  is  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Com- 
mission Building,  E  and  G    Streets  NW  (Washington)  and  will  remain  open 
until  10  p.m.  today.     The  closing  date  is  December  2,     (Washington  Post») 
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Traffic  How  to  coordinate  work  on  highway  traffic  standards 

Standards  is  the  job  of  a  new  committee  of  the  American  Standards 

Association.     Its  main  immediate  tasks  are:     revision  of 
safety  code  for  colors  for  traffic  signals;  revision  of  standards  for 
traffic  control  devices;  and  development  of  standards  for  motor  vehicle 
inspection.     It  will  also  deal  with  special  requirements  for  safety  glass 
for  "both  trucks  and  "buses;  specifications  for  highway  guard  rails;  special 
"barriers  designed  for  draw"bridges  and  railroad  crossings ;.  and > Uniform 
driver ;  a^.aaXif.ications  and  tests.     (Business  Week,  Novem"ber  26.) 

Organic.      .  .,7  . "  . "  Chemists  from  seven- Virginia' colle-ges- and  miVB^rsi^f 
Chemistry  ties  have  already  completed' ISO^ 000-  tests  on  organic 

.       ■       ,   c^emipals  in  a  vast  study  of  this'  important  field  of 
chemical  science,  says  a  Science  Service  report.  -  ^  O'bjective  of  the  pro*^:. 
ject  is,  ito  find:  organic  chemical  reactions  which'' are'  suita"ble:  for:  repT.  -'...s  - 
search  in  inorganic  chemistry.;    More  than' 1,'200  compounds  have, .already 
"been  stiidijad  with  .I5O  ..-test's  performed  on '^ach  one.^  "^  J'o.r:  each  case  a  rela-  - 
tionship  is  "being  sought  between  the  molecular  structure  of  the  organic 
compound  and  its  reaction.     The  project  is  under  the-.'Supervi.sion  of  Dr, 
John  H,  Yoe,  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  University  of  Virgini^a.^^ 

N.C.Fa.rm  r  ..  'North  G^lroliria  is  sponsoring 'an-'experimental  ir5.nova-  - 

for  Youth  .         tion  in  vocational  education  through  the  planned  early 

opening  of  the  Ro"bin  '_Hood  Tarms,  - near' Pinehurst ,  where 
"boys ..  and  : girls  from  every  county  in  the  State  will  risceive  free  training  . 
in  practical _  farming  and  domestic  science  in'.an  effort  ■  to  give^  worthy 
"but  .uriderprivileged  youths  an  opportunity  to  "become  self-supporting 
citizens,,  .■  ..The  project  has  the  endorsement"  of  the-N'orth  Carolina  Federa- ■ 
tion  of  Women's  Glu"bs ,  the . North/Carolina  Division,  United  Daughters  of  ■. 
the.  Confe(^e.i7acy;  North  Carolina  Colonial  Dame  chairmen,' American  Legion 
Auxiliary  units,  a.nd  many  othet  .organizations.     (Press.)  ' 

River-  G-rain  The  river  shipping'  s'eason  in  Iowa,  which  closed  this 

Export  Record  .  month,  saw  the  largest  amount  of  grain  ever  transported  "by 
■r  ;     '.• .  r.  water  for  export  thro'ugh out  the  world.     When  the  last 

hargeload,  of  shelled  corn  was  loaded  and  navigation  closed  on  the  river 
for .  the,  season, .  an. estimated  10  million 'hushels  of  grain,  mostly  corn,  had 
"been,  sent  on  its  way  down  the  Mississippi  river  to  New  Orleans,-  La,,  to 
"be  loaded  on  ocean-going  vessels  "bound  for  European  ports.     This  export 
tra(i3  set  a  record  which  may  stand  for  some  time  to  come.     The  season  was 
marked  "by  a  stiffening  of  demand  and  hardening  of  prices  that  probably 
averted  a  far  more  serious  price  collapse  than  actually  took  place  as 
Iowa  and  Illinois  farmers  harvested  a  bumper  193^  corn  crop  on  the  heels 
of.  the  record  crop  in  1931*     (-DesMoines  Register,  November  20.) 
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Sciehce  ■   ;:Dr,  Moult  on,  Secretary  of  the  A.A.A.S.,  is 

by  Radio  author  ■  of  a  short  article,   "Science  "by  Radio ,  "  in' Scientific 

■Monthly  (December)  .    He  says      quest ionnaire  was ;  sent  \put 
regarding  the  association's  broadcasts,   "Science. P,n  the  March",  ''Among 
the  many-  interesting- facts  contained  in  a  siammary  of  the.,  questionnaires ,  " 
he  says,  "the' most  significant  is  that  more  than  60  percent  of  the  per- 
sons reporting  listened  to  the  broadcasts  with,  family  and  friends.  These 
were  more  than  casual  family  gatherings,  for  in  more  than  5.1  percent  of 
the  casds  .the  broadcaS'^s  were  discussed  in  the  homes  of  the  listeners. 
Indeed,  in  about  I3  percent  the  printed  scripts  were  later  read  aloud. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  any  more  satisfactory  form  of  general 
education  than  free  and.  info-rmal  discussions,  around  the  family  fireside 
without  any  compulsion  or  even  the  formalities  that  are  necessary  in 
schools.    Many  of  the  applications  of  science  tend  to  weaken  fojnily  ties; 
perhaps  the  radio  can  be  made  a  very  important  force  in  restoring  them 
and  raising  them  to. a  higher'  level... .Of  similar  import  is  the  fact  that 
nearly  2S  -percent  of  those  reporting  use  the  printed  scripts  in  science 
clubs,  schools  and  scout  meetings,  and  that  more  than  3I  percent  discuss 
the  broadcasts  in  clubs,  schools  and  churches.     Consequently,  these  ex- 
periments make  it  clear  that  broadcasts  may  help  not  only  to  unify  the 
family  but  also  to  integrate  community  life,'^ 

Textiles  and  "The  many  new  and  distinct  synthetic  fibers  that  have 

Chemistry  been  introduced  during  the  po.st  few  months  indicate  that 

the  textile  industry  is  again  entering  an  era  of  rapid  and 
profound  change  in  manufacturing  and  marketing  methods,"  says  an  editorial 
in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Comrnerce  (November  19 ).     "It  is  safe  to  pre- 
dict that  before  many  years  elapse  the  industry  will  present  an  entirely 
different  appearance,  as  cotton,  wool  and  silk  meet  stiffer  competition 
from  the  products  of  chemical  laboratories.     Indicative  of  this  transi- 
tion is  the  growing  importance  of  technicians  and  research  workers,  who 
long  played  a  subordinate  role  in  the  te^ctile  industry  but  who  now  con- 
tribute more  than  the.  master  spinners  and  v/eavers  themselves, ,  .Of  late, 
rayon,  plants  have  been  perfecting  yarns  that  possess  characteristics  of 
xvool,'  to  compete  with  all-wool  products.    Up  tO'  a  few  months  ago,  staple 
fiber  and  yarns  with  a  casein  base  were  7/idely  used  for  this  purpose, 
but  in  the  last  few'  weeks  acetate  producers  have  brought  out  ^discontinuous 
filam-ent  yarns'  which  are  produced  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  straight 
filament  yarns.,,  but  with  a  different  appeara.nce.    Progress  has  been  made 
also  in  developing  yarns  intended  to  supplant  cilk  in  making  full-fashioned 
hosiery.     Of  more  importance  to  the  trade,  however,   is  the  fact  that  these 
same  yarns  can  be  utilized  in  a  wide  variety  of  industrial  use.s  and,.sup— 
plant  cotton  for  insulating  purposes.     It  is  noteworthy  also  that  glass 
fibers  are  being  used  for  wiring  insulation  to  an  increasing  extent,  and 
'that  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  get  them  accepted  by  manufacturers  of 
ciutomobiles . .  All  of  these  new  products  ■  had  their  origin  in  the  chemical 
industry. , .The  textile  industry  has  become  more  dependent  upon  chemical 
research  than  ever  before."  .•  . 
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Canadian  •  .  ,1^  ah  eftbrt- to  '  rid' 'danadTa  eventually  of  her  wheat 

Cheimorgic  "  siirpluSe^  j  Cah^dihn-  industry  and  agriculture  have,  joined 
Committee      .     in  hti  appe^A  to  men  of  "science .  to  find. new  uses  for  farm 

products,  particularly  wheat ,'  says  ■  a-i  Toronto  report  in 
the  Winnipeg  Free  Press  (Novemher  22).'  Business  men ,  farmers ,  and  re- 
search workers  voted  to  set  up  a  national  chemurgic  committee  of  23  men 
to  study  existing  research  facilities  and  report  to-  another-  forum  in  1939* 
The  committee  was  estahlished  -in  the  hope  it  will  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  wider  markets  for  farm  products  and  their  surpluses,  contribute 
to  the  real  wealth  and  well-heing  of  the  Canadian  people  and  expand  the 
individual  and  national  income.     In  addition  to  study  of  industrial  uses 
for  v/heat ,  the  "by-products  of  fruit,  vogetahles ,.  field  grains  and  other 
produce  will  "be  studied  "by  research  workers  and  their  results,  passed  on 
to  agriculturists  and  industrialists  alike.. 

Junior  Farm   .  W.  R.  Ogg,  author  of  "Youth  and  the  Farm  Bureau"  in 

Bureaus  the  Nation's  Agriculture  (l)ecem"ber)  says  that  there  is 

need  to  "bridge  the  gap  "between  participation  in  the  U-H 
clubs  and  Future  Farmer  clubs  and  participation  in  the  Farm  Bureau.  "To 
meet  this  need,"  he  says,   "our  Farm  Bureau  organizations  in  a  number  of 
states  are  developing  a  d'efinite  organized  program  for  older  youth — a 
Y/ell~bala.nced  program  of  education,  recreation  and  leadership  training, 
to  be. planned  and  carried  out  by  the  young  people  with  the  counsel  and  aid 
of  the  adult  organization, . .Methods  of  carrying  out  this  program  differ 
considerably  .in  various  states.     In  some  states  definite  organizations 
known  as  Junior.  Farm.  Bureaus  or  Rural  Youth  Clubs-  are  set  up  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  county  Farm  Bureaus.     In  other  states  young  people *s 
departments  of  adult  organizations  have  been  established  to  sponsor 
.special  youth  activities.    Among  the  specific  projects  and  activities 
the  following  may  be  ci'1:>ed  as  illustrative  of  the  work  being  carried  out; 
developm.ent  of  a  definite  program  of  projects  by  the  youth  with  the  ad- 
vice of  adult  counsellors,  development  of  regular  .meetings  of  youth  with 
well-balanced  programs,  participation  of  youth  in  meetings  of  adult 
organization,  leadership  training  conferences  (county,  district,  state, 
regional  and  national),  youth  camps  for  recreation  and  leadership  training, 
study  courses,  discussion  groups  and  forums,  drama,  music  festivals  and 
group  music  development,   social  activities,  vocational  training,  radio 
programs,  sport  festivals  (in  Illinois  in  1937>  over  3»000  participated 
and  25,000  people 'attended)  and  many  other  activities..." 

Citrus  Market  A  group  of  leading  citrus  growers  and  handlers  have 

Promotion  agreed  to  place  the  industry's  drive  for  new  markets  in 

the  hands  of  an  l8-member  committee.     They  said  cnnmitteo- 
men  would  be  named  to  represent  growers,  shippers,  wholesalers  and  re- 
tailers.    It  will  be  called  the  National  Citrus  Merchandising  Committee. 
The  retail  group,  which  voted  to  seek  a  reduction  in  consumer  prices  of 
oranges  and  grapefruit,  suggested  also  an  "industry-wide  committee  be 
established  to  explore  the  markets  for  citrus  fruits  to  ascertain  areas 
where  per  capita  consumption  is  low  and  that  plans  be  formulated  to  de- 
velop the  markets  and  increase  per  capita  cons-umption, "  (Florida  Times- 
Union,  November  23.) 
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HiaHWAYS  Officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  said  yester- 

HEPORT  day  they  e35)ected  to  have  ready  by  February  1  a  report  on 

a  national  system  of  superhighways.     The  report,  which  the 
last  Congress  call<;d  for,  is  on  the  feasibility  of  undertaking  three  higb 
speed  transcontinental  oast-west  highways  to  be  financed,  at  least  par- 
tially, by  tolls,  and  three  extending  north  and  south.    The  report  will 
contain  comprehensive  traffic  estimates  and  expert  opinion  on  methods  of 
finance.     (Associated  Press, ) 


RAIL  E^/EBAHG-O  Railroads  placed  an  embargo  on  shipments  of  livestock 

ON  LIVESTOCK       to  the  strike-bound  market  at  the  Chicago  stockyards  yes- 
terday,  v^ays  an  Associated  Press  report.    The  action  was 
announced  by  E.  L.  Kemp,  representative  of  the  rail  lines  at  the  yards, 
at  the  end  of  the  tenth  day  of  a  dispute  that  has  halted  normal  operations 
at  the  huge  trade  center.    He  explained  the  carriers  would  refuse  to  ac- 
cept meat  animals  consigned  to  commission  men  v;ho  act  as  sales  agents  at 
the  yards  for  farmers  of  the  midwest,  but  that  they  would  continue  to 
transport  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  sent  directly  to  packing  houses  at  Chicago. 


POREIG-N  TRADE  Consideration  will  be  given  to  providing  additional 

CONCESSIONS  tariff  concessions  to  Cuba  on  siagar,  tobacco  and  tobacco 

products,  potatoes  and  rum  in  a  rcicprocal  trade  agreement 
.supplemental       to  that  of  August  2U,  193^j  according  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment.    "Only  a  limited  supplemental  agreement  is  contemplated,"  the  de- 
partment said  yesterday.     "There  Y/ill  be  no  general  revision  of  the  sched- 
ules of  concessions  provided  in  the  existing  agreement,  and  no  increases 
in  the  guaranteed  percentages  of  preference  in  tariff    rates  vdll  be  made." 
(New  York  Times.) 

Ecuador's  control  board  has  established  a  quota  of  $2,5CC,00C  to 
cover  permits  for  imports  from  the  United  States,  according  to  a  dispatch 
to  the  newspaper  Universe  in  Panama,    Most  of  the  permits  will  be  for  flour, 
(New  York  Times, ) 

A  Hamilton  (Bermuda)  report  to  the  Times  says  the  Assembly  Finance 
Committee  outlined  yesterday  the  reductions  of  imperial  preference  neces- 
sitated by  the  United  States-British  trade  pact.     Electrical  products, 
hardv/are,  certain  canned  goods  and  flour  are  the  principal  items  affected. 
The  reductions  will  benefit  the  United  States,   especially  those  on  elec- 
trical products  and  canned  goods. 
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G-as  Tax  The  Texas  Weekly  (November  26)  reviev;s  the  anniial 

Diversion  report  of  the  American  Petroleum  Industries  Committee. 

Discussing  the  diversion  of  gasoline  taxes,  it  says: 
"Different  statos  have  arrived  at  different  ans?/ers  to  the  question. 
Opponents  of  such  diversion  in  several  States  have  advocated  the  erection 
of  constitutional  barriers  against  diverting  the  gasoline  tax  funds.  The 
American  Petroleum  Industries  Committee  reports  that  sentiment  in  favor 
of  this  method  of  preventing  diversion  is  spreading.     In  the  recent 
general  election,  constitutional  amendm.ents  prohibiting  diversion  of 
gasoline  tax  revenues  were  approved  by  the  voters  of  Alabama,  California, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Michigan. ,  These  safeguards  already  are  possessed  by 
Missouri ; '.Minnesota,  Golorado,  and  Kansas;  , and  the -Committee  reports  that 
in  Indiana  and  Nevada  the  initial  steps  toward  adoption  of  such  constitu- 
tional amendments  have  been  taken,  altho^agh  further  legislative  action 
will  bo  ..required  before  the  proposed  amendments  can  be  submitted  to  the 
people.     Preliminary  action,  preparatory  to  the  framing  of  similar  amend- 
ments, is  said  to  have  been  initiated  also  in  Iowa,  North  Carolina,  and 
North  Dakota,     Evidently  there  is  a  growing  sentiment  among  the  people 
that  money  from  gasoline  taxes  should  be  used  solely  for  building  nev; 
highways  and  maintaining  old  highways.,." 

Cooperative  The  leading  or  tide  in  the  Country  Home  Magazine 

Parm  Credit        (December)  is  "We  DonH  Want  Pensions"  by  W,  I,  Myers,  re- 
cently governor  of  the  Parn  Credit  Administration.     He  ad- 
vocates "a  cooperative,  self-supporting  credit  system,  owned  by  American 
farmers,"    He  describes  loams  u:ider- the  PCA  and  says;     "We  have  constantly 
worked  to  decentralize  the  setup— to  make  Washington  less  important  and. 
the  local  borrowing  units  more  irportant.      That  is,  make  this  a  real  co- 
opera.tive  system  owned  and  run  by  farmers, .  .One  thing  the  farmer  has  re- 
ceived as  an  emergency  measure — direct  government  subsidy — should  not  be 
permanent.     To  own  his  credit  m.achinery,  the  farmer  must  ultimatel^r  pay 
back  what  the  government  has  put  into  it.    Direct  subsidies  were  probably 
justified  as  an  emergency  n.easure.     Permanent  subsidies  are  unwise  and 
endanger  the  continued  existence  of  a  cooperative  credit  system.  When 
conditions  improve,  provision  should  be  made  for  an  orderly  tapering  off 
of  interest  subsidies.    Make  no  nisto.ke  about  it— -"hen  we  farmers  accept 
m'^mey  at  lower  rates  than  the  investr.ent  market  warrants,  we  are  not 
really  getting  a  gift.    We  must  pay  for  it  and,  in  this  case,  we  are  pay- 
ing double.    We  pa-y  for  it  in  taxes  and  in  prices,  and  we  pay  for  it  in 
self-reliance  and  independence.    The  United  States  has  been  loaning  money 
on  character,  the  character  of  the  Am.erican  farmer.     The  government's  con- 
fidence in  him  has  been  amply  justified.     I  have  this  further  confidence 
in  his  character — that  he  is  going  to  stand  on  his  own  feet  and  say  em- 
phatically:    Cut  out  the  subsidy]" 
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Nutrition  in  The  Joiornal  of  Home  Economics  (Dec:ein"ber)  contains  a 

Public-  Health    paper  "by  Frank  G».  Boudreau,  executive  director  of  -the 

Millhank  Memorial  Fund,  in  which  he  discusses  the  co- 
ordination of  research  in  home  economics  with  public  health  in  the  field 
of  nutrition.     "The  attempt  to  apply  for  public  "benefit  recent  advances 
in  our  knowledge  of  nutrition  is  at  present  largely  the  work  of  home 
economists,  many  of  them  well  trained  in  nutrition,  who  are  connected 
with  state  departments  of  agriculture,  land-grant  colleges,  experiment 
sta-tions,  and  extension  services,"  he  says.     "It  is  gratifying  to  1-earn 
that  some  of  these  workers  have  transferred  their  interest  from,  the  la"bo- 
"ratory  to  the  field  of  applied  nutrition. ,  .Unfort-unately  little  pu'blic 
health  research  of  this  kind  is  being  carried  out,  mainly  because  the 
individuals  fitted  by  training  and  temperament  to  carry  it  out  have  been 
■few  and  their  opportunities  scanty.     Chapin  of  Providence  was  the  out- 
standing pioneer,  and  -since  his  time  an  increasing  number  of  public 
health  workers  'with  this  type  of  training  has  been  developed,  mainly 
in  our  schools  of  hygiene.    Epidemiology  has  received  the  greatest  bene- 
fit, and  a  certain  amount  of  this  type  of  research  has  been  carried  out 
in  industrial  hygiene  and  in  health  education,  but  very  .little  in  nutri- 
tion.     The  subject  is  important  to  public  health  because  when. the  im- 
provem.ent  of  h-oman  nutrition  becomes  a  major  objective  of  public  health 
workers,   it  will  mark  the  passing  of  preventive  medicine  from  the  com- 
paratively sim.ple  stage  of  disease  prevention  to  the  extremely  complex 
stage  of  health  promotion.     It  will  bring  into  the  public  health  field 
all  the  technical  complexity  v/hich  medicine  owes  to  the  biologist,  the 
physiologist  and  the  psychiatrist.     The  advances  of  medical  science  vail 
be  applied  to  the  mass  in  an  endeavor  not  only  to  prevent  disease,  to 
perfect  environment,  and  to  correct  defects,  but  to  make  the  human  machine 
•function  more  perfectly.     This  will  change  profoundly  the  organization 
and  administration  of  public  health  work  as  well  as  the  training  of  its 
personnel. , . "  ... 

Fruit  Juice  The  rapid  growth  of  the  fruit  juice  industries  in  the 

Industry  past  nine  years,  from,  a  production  of  little  m.ore  than 

1,600; 000  cases  in  I929  to  about  2^,000,000  cases  during 
the  last  year,   is  the  subject  of  a  special  article  in  an  issue  of  The 
Agricultural  Sitiaation,  monthly  publication  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,     "America  drinks  its  fruit,"  says  Gordon  Ockey  of  the  Federal 
bureau,  reporting  that  "during  the  fiscal  year  1937*-32  "^h©  American  people 
probably  drank '80,000,000  gallons  of  canned  fruit  juices,  not  including 
sizable  quantities  of  sweet  apple  cider,  more  than  50*000,000  gallons  of 
canned  tomato  j-aice -and  about  60,000,000  gallons  of  wine  made  from,  grapes 
produced  in  this  country."    Ockey  says  that  prior  to  I929  grape  juice  and 
sweet  apple  cider  were  the  only  unfernented  fruit  juices  consumed  in  sig- 
nificant quantities.     Little  tomato  juice  was  then  cons''am.ed,  and  commer- 
cial prodLiction  of  grapefruit  juice,  pineapple  juice,  orange  juice,  lemon 
juice  and  various  fruit  nectars  was    yet  to  be  developed. ,  In  contrast, 
almost  2^,000,000  cases  of  fruit  juices  were  packed  last  year,  and.more 
than  16,000,000  cases  of  tomato  juice,     (New  York  Tines,  Novem.ber  26,) 
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Dbctunentary  ■ '  •••  ^\     ''EicKar.d -Or if fith,' writing  Toiider-;  the  title,  '^^The  I'ilm 
Film  Making  '    '  Faces  Facts in'  Survey  (rraphic  (December)  says:  "Can 

the  movie  niBdi'um'  serve  in  s6cial''int'erpretation?    Will  it, 
if  it  can?"    Under  what  conditions'  of  sponsorship  and- technique  must  a 
film-"be  produced  in  order  to  present  facts  In' a  form  sufficiently' palata- 
ble f'or  acceptance' "by  an'  entertainment-seeking  audience?    Those  who  take 
the  movie  seriously  have  long  concerned  themselves  -with  tenta;tive  answers 
to"  these  - questions ,  but  to'  little  practical  avail  ' Tmtil  re'centiy-.  For 
■feiAr  American  films  even  attempted,  to  reflecl  facts,  and,  as  a-  separate 
category  of  the  motion '  pictUi*e ,  the  documentary  film  was  almost  non- 
existent'.   Nanook  of  the  North,  the  first  important  product  of  the  docu- 
mentary me th^o d ■  of  film-making,  was  produced  on;  this  continent  by  the  Irish- 
American  Robert  J.  Flaherty  in  1921*     But  in  the'  intervening  period, ' 
pioneer  work^  in  documentary  shifted  to  Euro'pe.     Not  until  the  rise  of 
The  March  of  Time^  and  the  production  of  Pare  Lorentz-^s  The"  Plow  That  Broke 
The  Plains  and  The  River  (see  Survey  Graphic  for  'June  193^  December 
19'37).         wo  hear  again  of  the  film  which  dramatizes  fact  as  an  important 
movie  genre.     By  that  time  the  popularity  of  pictorial  journalism  and  the 
■post-depression  interest  in  news,  facts,  social  trends,  had 'prepared  the 
way  for  renewed  interest  in  documentary.    The  documentary  film  movement 
"over  here  is  beginning  to  get  beyond  the  talk  stage,  and  t echnicians  are 
seeking  the  answers  to  the  above  questions  in  fresh  work  with  sound  and 
camera.     Many  are  ready  to  believe  that  a  satisfactory  answer  has  already 
been  found  in  the  mere  existence  of  the  documentary  film.     The  fiation-vfide 
success  of  Lorentz^s  two  government  films  has  put  documentary  on'  the  map 
with  a  flo'orish.     Never  before  have  pictures  dealing  with  social  problems 
captured  the  attention  of  an  audience  v/hich  includes  all  levels  of  American 
opinion.    And  this  popularity,  as  7\ridespread  as  it  is  unprecedented,  has 
raised  high  hopes  among  those  who  have  for  years  Y/anted  to  enlist  the 
film  as  an  instrument  for  social  education. " 

Sweet  Potato  R,  E.  Wright,  superintendent  of  the  Sweet  Potato 

Laboratory         Laboratory,  G-ilmer,  Texas,  in  an  article  in  the  Dallas 

News  (November  21)  says  in  part:     "It' is  th©  purpose  of  the 
laboratory  to  secure  information  that  v/ill  be  helpful  in  increasing  the 
yield  per  acre  of  high  quality  sweet  potatoes  and  aid  in,  removing  the 
lower  grades  from  the  com.mercial  markets .Although  the" 'Puerto  Rico  is 
recognized  as  the' leading  connercial  variety  at  the  present . time ,  .some 
attention  is 'being  given  leading  varieties  of  other 'areas  with  which  our 
crop  ' ultimately  ;has  to  compete.     The  Triumph,  prin.arily  a  starch '  variety, 
produced  the  highest  total  yicld'"of  2Ug  busliels.     The  Louisiana  Unit  1  w??s 
second  with  232  bushels  while  the  oo.mnon  strain  of  Puerto  Rico  vras  eighth, 
producing  only  l62  bushels ,,. Co'.«perative  work,  is  being .  carried  on  with  the 
United  States  Department ''of  Agriculture  for  the  parpose  of  studying  the 
adaptability  of  the  older  named  and  foreign  varieties,  as  Well  as  various 
seedlings,  to  the  East  Texas  area.     Eighty  lots  of  this  material  have  been 
increased  this  season  and  will  be  tested  in  replicated  plots  during  the 
1939  season.    'Arrangements  are  being  made  to  add  approximately  another 
hundred  lots  to  our  collection  next  season..." 
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SUBSIDIZED  A  deal  involving  the  export  of  20,CC0,C00  "bushels  of 

WHEAT  EOR  domestic  wheat  to  flour  mills  in  the  United  Kingdom  was 

ENG-LAITD  announced  yesterday  "by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 

Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  will  subsidize 
the  transaction  through  AiTierican  exporters,  under  terms  of  the  wheat  ex- 
port program  announced  by  Mr.  Wallace  on  Au^st  29.     (New  York  Times.) 

A  Chicago  report  in  the  Times  says  North  American  wheat  markets  re- 
sponded in  a  vigorous  manner  yesterday  to  rep>orts  from  London  that  the 
Federal  S'orplus  Commodities  Corporation  had  sold  a  large  volume  of  domes- 
tic grain  to  English  mills.    Prices  ran  up  as  much 'as  1  5/^  cents  a  bush- 
el over  day  before  yesterday's  close  and  closing  quotations  wore  3/^  "to 
11/2  cent  higher  on  the  day,     December  led  the  advance. 


CKAfvlPION  The  grand  champion  steer  of  the  193^  International 

STEER  SALE         Livestock  Exposition  sold  at  auction  yesterday  for  $3.35 

a  pound,  $1  a  pound  more  than  last  year's  champion  and  the 
highest  price  since  1929.     The  steer,  an  Aberdeen-Angus,  was  fitted  and 
shovm  by  lU-year-old  Irene  Brown,  a  U-H  Club  girl  of  Aledo,  Illinois. 
Mercer,  the  steer,  weighed  about  1,130  pounds,  on  which  basis  Miss  Bro\m 
realized  $3^7^5*5^  from  the  sale,     (Associated  Press, ) 

XIslAS  FLOWER  The  second  annual  Christmas  flower  show  of  the  U.S. 

EXHIBITION         Botanic  Garden  will  be  open  to  the  public  Sunday  from 

9  a.m.  to  h  p.m.  in  the  exhibition  conservatory  on  First 
Street  betv/een  Maryland  and  Independence  Avenues  (Washington),    More  than 
1,200  pots  of  po inset tias,  with  an  average  of  six  plants  to  a  pot,  are 
now  being  placed  in  the  conservatory.     In  another  week  or  10  days  the 
show  will  be  augmented  by  approximately  1,CC0  cyclamen  plants.  (Washing- 
ton Star. ) 


FREIPtET  rates  Secretary  Wallace  was  advised  yesterday  by  the  railvoada 

ON  CITRUS  that  they  would  be  unable  to  reduce  freight  rates  on  citrus 

fruits  to  aid  in  the  plan  formulated  in  Washington  a  week 
ago  to  dispose  of  the  record  crops  of  orangss  and  grapefruit.  Operators 
of  chain  and  independent  retail  stores  had  told  Mr.  WallPuCe  that  they 
v/ould  reduce  prices  of  citrus  fruits  if  the  railroads  would  cut  freight 
rates.     (New  York  Times,  ) 
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Artificial  "In  New  Jersey's  unique  Artificial  Breeding  Society- 

Breeding  work,"  says  Breeder's  Gazette  (December),  "274  cows  were 

artificially  mated, _ in  the  first  113  days  of  operation,  t© 
the  outstanding  proven  sire,  whose  first  13  daughter-dam  pairs  gave  him 
an  index  (siring  probability)  of  4.2  percent  fat,  16,000  pounds  milk  (his 
13  daughters  milked  1,000  pounds  more  than  their  dams;  at  the  same  time 
tested  higher  in  fat).      Via  this  plan  the  Influence  of  a  truly  great 
(proven  by  his  daughters'  production)  dairy  sire  is  spread  10  to  20  .times 
more  rapidly  by  artificial  insemination  than  by  ordinary  breeding  miethods... 
The  New  Jersey  Association  adopted  a  pla.n  "onder  which  an  axpericnced 
veterinarian  v/as  hired... Each  member  bears  his  share  of  expense.    This  ■ 
plan  spreads  the  influence  of  a  good  proved  s'ire,  reduces  cost  of  service, 
eliminates  keeping  and  feeding  a  bull  on  the  farm,  quickly  establishes  a 
large  family  of  high  producing  cows,  practically  eliminates  danger  of 
spreading  diseases  through  service. . .The  original  number  (1,050  Holstein 
cov7s)  has  been  increased  to  1,750.    All  these  will  be  bred  by  using  3 
sires.     Since  m.cm.bcrs  also  own  some  G-ucrnscys,  2  sires  of  this  breed  have 
been  made  available..." 

U.S.D.A.  Prices  for  the  300  scries  of  film  strips  issued  by  the 

Films  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  fiscal  year  1938-39  are 

lower  than  those  of  the  previous  year.    Until  June  30, 
1939,  they  will  range  from  45  to  65  cents  each,  the  majority  selling  for 
45  '  or  50  cents.     Subjects  include  soil  conservation,  farm,  crops,  dairying, 
farm  animals,  farm  forestry,  plant  and  animal  diseases  and  pests,  roads, 
farm  economics,  farm  engineering,  homo  economics,  and  adult  and  Junior 
extension  work.     Lecture  notes  are  provided  except  with  those  that  are 
self ~e:q3lr,natory,    A  list  of  available  film  strips  and  instructions  on 
how  to  purchase  them  may  be  obtained  from  the  Extension  Service,  Washington, 
(Journal  of  Home  Economics,  December,  1938.) 

New  Uses  for  Harnessing  of  the  farm,  to  the  factory  for  the  develop- 

Earm  Products    ment  of  new  Jobs  and  new  markets  for  Canadian  agricultural 

produce  was  envisioned  in  an  address  by  D.  G.  McKenzie, 
former  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  Manitoba  and  now  President  of  the 
United  Grain  Grov/ers  ,  Ltd.,  farmer-owned  grain  handling  agency  of  western 
Canada,     New  uses  for  farm  produce,  said  Mr,  McKenzie,  could  be  found  in 
the  manufacture  of  cosmietics,  houses  built  from  plastics  derived  from 
agricultural  products,  all-weather  surfaced  roads  made  possible  by 
derivo.tivcs  from  oats,  paper  and  textiles  from  milk,  and  dozens  of  other 
industrial  products  fromi  farm  commodities.     Mr,  McKenzie  pointed  out  the 
great  need  for  new  avenues  of  development  of  farm  markets.     Canadian  farm 
production  in  1937  was  valued  at  $1,051,698,000.     In  outlining  what  could 
be  done    for  the  farms  by  the  development  of  industrial  markets,  Mr, 
McKenzie  cited  research  in  the  United  States,     In  1934,  Canadian  manu- 
facturers, he  said,  used  $440,000,000  worth  of  raw  material  from  Canadian 
farms.     He  thought  it  possible  to  raise  this  figure  to  $500,000,000  or 
$600,000,000,     (Christian  Science  Monitor,  November  26.)  j 
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Freight  Rates  Ralph  L.  Dewey  writes  on  "The  Farmer's  Interest  in 

and  Farmers        Freight  Rates"  in  the  Agricultural  Situation  (iJovemlDer)* 

He  sa:,-^  in;  the  concluding  paragraphs:     "The  farmer  is 
desirous  of  increasing  the  flexibility  of  transportation  rates.  Freight 
rates,  -along  with  long-term  interest  rates,  constitute  one  of  the  most 
rigid  price  elements  in  the  national  economy.     While  the  proposition  th-^-t 
transportation  and  other  production  costs  tend  to  be  passed  on  to  the 
consumer  has.  considerable  validity  in  the  long  run,  this'  docs  not  hold 
true  for  individual  farmers  faced  with  frequent  and  often  violent  fluctua- 
tions in  prices  and  income.     The  farmer  finds  that  certain  producers,  such 
as  manufacturers,  adjust  their  production  to  market  conditions  in  such  a, 
way  that  prices  do  not  fluctuate  widely  in  periods  of  economic  depression. 
Hence  the  farm.er  has  difficulty  in  reducing  his  operating  costs  sufficiently 
at  such  a  tim.e  to  offset  his  reduced  income.  He  finds  that  his  cost  of 
living  is  nqt  adjusted  rapidly  enough  to  offset  his  declining  purch<asing 
power.     If  it  could  be  effected  without  sacrificing  the  necessary/  trans- 
portation service,   the  farmer  v/ould  like  to  have  his  freight  rates  fall 
during  periods  of  recession  at  least  as  rapidly  as  the  prices  of  his 
products.     But  he  wonders  how  this  objective  can  be  realized  as  long  as 
the  current  policy  of  maintaining  'stic'ky'   rate  levels  and  even  increasing 
them  when  the  curve  of  economic  activity  and  prices  dips  downward  is 
espoused  by  the  cn,rriers," 

Cotton  Sacks  Cotton  sacking  has  given  promise  of  greater  durability 

for  Sugar  than  jute  in  prelim.inary  tests  incorporating  the  tremen- 

dous strain  to  which  sugar  bags  are  subjected,  Charles  A. 
Farv«/ell,  executive  officer  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League,  announces. 
So  far  the  expense  of  cotton  sacking    has  proved  greater  than  that  of 
jute,  but  the  league  hopes  that  its  "toughness"  will  make  it  cheaper  in 
the  long  run,  he  said,     (New  Orleans  Times  Picayune,  November  23.) 

Wax  Picking  America's  holiday  turkeys,  more  of  them  this  year 

of  Turkeys  than  ever  before,  will  com.e  to  the  table  cleaned  by  a  novel 

and  efficient  v^axing  and  de-feathering  method.     As  m.any  as 
300  cleaned  turkeys  can  be  turned  out  in  an  hour,  rocady  for  oven  or  skillet, 
by  the  new  method.     In  one  i  nstallr.t ion  it  takes  each  bird  53  m.inutes  to 
go  through  the  entire  stripping  process,  but  with  him  go  hundreds  of 
other  birds,    -The  process  starts  v;ith  the  suspension  of  the  bird  by  his 
feet  from  a  conveyor.     As  ti^.e  bird  starts  through  the  "mdll"  ,   tail  and 
wing  feathers  and  som.e  of  the  larger  body  feathers  are  removed  by  hand. 
Next  the  bird  enters  a  drying  tunnel  until  the  remaining  feo.thers  are 
entirely  dry.    The  bird  is  then  mechanically  dipped  into  wax  vats.  The 
bolt  then  carries  the  future  dinner  into  v.  timncl  where  cold  water  is 
spro.yed  on  the  wax  coating  to  harden  it.     Employees  then  strip  off  the 
wax,  which  carries  with  it  the  feathers.     Inspection  to  guarantee  that 
pin  feathers  have  been  remioved  is  followed  by  singeing.     The  wax  used  is 
reclaimed  by  heating  and  run  through  a  rotcating  apparatus  that  separates 
wax  ojid  feathers  by  centrifugal  force,     (Science  News  Letter,  December  3«) 
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Libraries'     '"     ■        The  Countr:/  Hotie  feagazine  (Dec ember)  commenting 
■for  Farmers        editorially  on  curroni  efforts. to  extend  library  con- 
veniences to  rural  areas,;  says:     "Small    branch  libraries 
in  the ,  crossroads  tovms  and  book  trucks  stopping  regular  1-.^  e.t  farm  hom.cs 
arc  tremendously  popular  vmcrcver  they  have  been  established*     One  esti- 
mate says  that  40,000,000  Americans  arc  still  out  of  reach  of  local  pub- 
lic libraries, .  .Many  states  this  v/intcr .  Y/ill  follow  the  lead  of  the  six 
v/hich  have  been  putting  up  money  for  ru.ral  librar3r  service.  Governor 
Bailey  of  Arkansas  has  called  the  rural  library  fund  'the  most  popular 
act  of  our  legislature. ^     Certainly  there  arc  dozens  of  worse  ways  to 
spend  m.oncy," 

Sleeping  Migratory  birds,  not  horses,  may  be  the  means  of 

Sicfcicss  •  distributing  so-called  horse  sleeping  sickness,  widespread 

in  Birds  ailment  recently  discovered  to  have  killed  several  children 

and  suspected  of  being  fairly  wddespxead'  .'i-Hiong  huma.ns  as 
well  as  horses.     The  discovery  of  the  virus  of  the  .disease  in  the  brains 
of  pheasants  that  died  after  a  paralyzing  ailment  is  reported  by^ Drs , 
Ernest  Edv/ard'  Tyzzcr,  Andrew  Watson  Sellards  and  Byron  L,  Bennett,  of. 
the  Harvard  Schools  of  Medicine  .and  Public  Health,   in  Science.  "It  may 
be  seriously  questioned,"   they  state,"  wnothsr  the  horse  or  any  other 
domestic  animals  'plD.y  any  essential  role  in  assuring  the  perpetuation  of 
this  disease,"     From  their  findinv^s  and  those  of  other  scientists  it 
looks  as  if  the  ailment  were  a  bird  ailment  which  at  times  overflows  to 
■the  horse  and  human  populations .     Laboratory  tests  by  other  scientists 
have  shown  that  migratory  birds  can  get  the  disease.     The  Harvard  scientists 
say  that  extensive  surveys  should  be  made  to  determine  whether  migratory 
birds  have  the  cailment  under  natural  as  well  as  laboratory  oonditioxis, 
and  if  so,  how  widespread  the  disease  is  cjiiong  such  birds.  (Science 
Service.) 

Medical  "The  campaign  for  medicals  insurance,  which  farmers 

Insurance  have  been  v/aging  in  California,,  is  now  bearing  fruit,  "says 

an  editorial  in  Pacific  Hural  Press  (Novem.ber  26),  "The 
California  Medical  Association  proposes  to  set  up  a  service  by  means  of 
which  citizens  may  pay  a  flat  rate  per  month  r.nd  go  to  the  physician, 
surgeon,   or  hospital  of  their  choice  for  needed  att-ention.  ^  This  service 
is  to  be  furnished  by  the  members  of  the  California,  i^edical  Association, 
v;ho  comprise  about  90  percent  of  the  leading  doctors  of  the  state,  and 
•they  will  be  reimb^orsed  from  the  state  insurance  fund.     The  fund  is  to 
be  non-profit,   the  monthly  payment  for  the  service  to  bo  based  on  the  actual 
cost,,  as  experience  maj/  reveal.     If  the  plan  is  carried  out  on  the  broad 
basis  on  which  it  is  visioned,   this  will  avoid  state  medicine  and  political 
control.     It  does  not  require  any  ndditional  Icgls"' ation,  o.r  extra  equip- 
ment.    This  is  the  sort  of  service  the  farm  groups  have  askdid  for.  They 
wanted  to  pay  to-be  kept  well,  and  be  able  to  budget  the  necc?ssary  ex- 
pense.    This  does  not  interfere,  of  course,  with  free  medical  service 
for  indigents,  nor  does  it  put  any  compulsioi;  on  those  fortunate  citizens 
v/ho  do  not  have  to  worry  about  the  cost  of  medical  service,   and  m.ay  pre- 
fer to  leave  it  to  chance.     But  to  a  great  many  homes  it  will  be  welcome 
relief.     The  m.edical  association  is  to  be  congratulated  for  meeting  the 
request  of  agriculture," 
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FLOUR  SUBSIDIES,  The  Agriculture  Department  discloses  that  it  has 

G-RAPErHUIT  agreed  to  withdraw  its  offer  to  suhsidizc  exports  of  flom* 

SUEPLUS     ,  to  Great  Britain,  "because  of  recent  transactions  involv- 

ing the  sale  of  20,000,000  "bushels  of  unprocessed  wheat 
to  British  millers,  according  to  an  Associated  Press  report.     Since  early 
in  Septem"ber,  the  government  has  "been  paying  an  export  subsidy  on  all  flour 
sold  for  export, 

Tlie  Department  of  Agriculture  announces  that  the  Federal  Surplus  Com- 
moditiee  Corporation  has  "been  authorized  to  buy  surplus  grapefruit  under 
a  program  designed  to  remove  excessive  supplies  of  the  fruit  from  regular 
trade  channols.     The  purchased  products  will  now  be  distributed  to  fami- 
lies in  need.     (New  York  Times,) 


STOCKYARDS  Chicago's  stockyards  strike,  called  on  November  21,  is 

STRIKE  EWl)S        over,  says  a  report  to  the  New  York  Times.     "Commission  men 

have  been  advised  that  normal  operating  forces  will  be  on 
hand  in  the  morning  (Monday) ,  "said  0.  T.  Henlcle,  general  manager  of  the 
Union  Stockyards  and  Transit  Company.     "Most  of  the  animals  that  reach  the 
yards  come  from  territory  v/ithin  a  hundred  miles  of  Chicago  and  shipment 
requires  only  a  few  hours... We  believe  that  there  will  be  a  sizable  market 
the  first  day  and  at  least  a  normal  supply  the  rest  of  the  week." 


WORLD  COMI\^ODITY  Inauguration  of  the  first  weekly  world  commodity 

PRICE  INDEX  price  index,  based  on  identical  commodities  and  weights, 

ever  to  be  offered  to  the  public,  is  announced  in  a  joint 
statement  issued  for  publication  today  by  G-eneral  Motors  Corporation  and 
Cornell  University.     Tiie  index,  covering  forty  identical  commodities  for 
each  country  so  as  to  facilitate  world  corrparisons ,  v/ill  be  released  each 
Monday  morning.     Countries  from  which  prices  are  being  obtained  at  present 
include  the  United  States,  Canada,  United  Kingdom,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  France,  Sweden  and  Finland.     (New  York  Times.) 


CAMERA  A  public  exhibition  of  87  photographs,   sponsored  by 

EXHIBIT  the  Camera  Club  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  opens 

today  in  the  patio  of  the  department's  Administration  Build- 
ing,  says  a  report  in  the  Washington  Post.     One  section  of  the  exhibit 
consists  of  Us  prints  picked  from  3^5  submitted  in  a  camera  contest. 
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Geological  Science  (December  2)  reports  that  a  ■bibliofilm  service 

Bibliofilm  has  been  opened  in  the  library  of  the  Geological  Survey. 
Service  "Bibliofilm  Service  is  operated  on  a  non-profit  basis  by 

the  American  Docxunentation  Institute  under  cooperative 
agreement  with  the  Library  of  the  U,  S.  Department  of  Agricult-ore,  and 
also  maintains  copying  installations  in  that  library  and  in  the  Army 
Medical  Library.     It  acts  as  a  national  clearing  house  for  copying  orders 
for  research  materials,  filling  them,  through  its  own  and  other  services, 
for  materials  in  substantially  all  Washington  and  Baltimore  libraries,- 
bureaus, and  institutions  and  in  other  cities  here  and  abroad... The  addi- 
tional resources  now  opened  to  research  workers  everywhere,  through     •  • 
Bibliofilm  Service  in  the  Geological  Survey  Library,  comprise  everything 
properly  copyable  among  over  250,000  volmes ,  including  geology,  mining, 
paleontology,  mineralogy,  chemdstry,  50,000  geologic  and  other  maps, 
United  States  and  foreign;  some  1,200  foreign  and  domestic  periodicals  and 
serials,   including  reports  of  State  Surveys  and  Mining  Bureaus,  all 
governmental  publications  on  the  above  subjects  and  the  geological  pub- 
lications obtained  by  exchange  from  every  foreign  government..." 

Cold  Storage  Quick  Frozen  Foods  (November^  contains  a  short  ad- 

Lockers   .  dress  on  cold  storage  locker  plants,  by  C.  F.  Mohr.  He 

says  in  part:     "The  sizes  and  dimensions  of  individual 
lockers  have  varied  considerably  since  locker  plants  were  first . started 
and  some  plants  have  both  small  and  large  lockers  for  rent.  However, 
what  is  now  used  in  most  modern  plants  as  the  universal  size  is  a  locker 
20"  wide,  30"  deep  and  I7"  high,  which  has  a  capacity  of  10,200  cu.  in, 
and  will  hold  nearly  3OO  lbs.  of  meat,  which  means  a  quarter  of  beef  and 
a  hog  of  average  size.     The  amount  such  a  locker  will  hold  depends,  of 
course,  upon  the  v/ay  the  meat  is  cut  and  wrapped.     This  size  locker 
usually  rents  for  $12.00  per  year  or  $1.00  per  month.    When  this  movement 
first  started,  the  lockers  were  used  almost  entirely  by  farmers,  but  to- 
day in  some  localities  there  are  nearly  as  many  townspeople  using  the 
service  as  farmers,  because  the  townspeople  can  buy  their  food  through 
the  man  in  charge  of  the  plant  in  wholesale  quantities  and  effect  prac- 
tically the  same  saving  as  the  farmer.     The  size  of  the  town  does  not  matter 
so  much  as  the  number  of  people  who  use  a  given  point  as  a  trading  center. 
Towns  ranging  from  100  population  upward  now  have  locker  plants.  Plants 
originally  were  started  with  200  to  3OO  lockers.     Today,  we  have  plants 
of  1,500  and  2,000  lockers,  and  as  people  become  accustomed  to  this  service, 
it  is  impossible  to  foretell  to  Just  what  proportions  a  locker  plant  will 
grov^r," 

Wool  Prices  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loans  averted  a  price 

debacle  in  raw  wool  early  this  year,  members  of  the  National 
Wool  Marketing  Corporation  were  told  recently  by  C.  J.  Fawcett,  manager. 
Since  then,  Mr.  Fawcett  pointed  out,  prices  have  risen  well  above  their 
loan  values  and  the  outlook  is  materially  improved.     (New  York  Times ♦) 
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Xmas  Tree        •  American  Forests  (December)  in  an  editorial  on  con- 

Conservation      servation  of  Christmas  trees,  says  in  part:     "Any  one  of 

our  states  outside  the  prairie  belt  has  ample  forest  land 
not  now  used  to  grow  all  the  Christmas  trees  the  nation  needs... Any 
voice  raised  against  the  little  Christmas  tree  should  be  raised  not 
against  its  use  but  against  the  manner  of  its  cutting  and  harvesting... 
Great  numbers  come  from  the  tops  of  trees  cut  in  lumbering  operations  . 
which  otherwise  would  be  left  to  rot  or  burn  in  the  woods.  Increasing 
numbers  too  are  now  coming  from  privately  operated  plantations  where 
trees  are  grown  on  short  rotations  expressly  for  the  Christmas  trade. 
Many  trees  represent  thinnings  from  natural  forests  which  benefit  thQ 
trees  left.    And  finally  the  use  of  living  trees  at  Christmas  time  has 
grown  by  leaps  find  bounds  in  recent  years ...  Interest  in  conservation 
could  be  turned  to  better  account  by  creating  a  public  demand  for  certi- 
fied Christmas  trees,  the  certificate  being  evidence  that  the  tree  has 
been  cut  under  improved  forest  practice;  or  by  promoting  greater  public 
care  with  fire  in  the  woods.    Certified  Christmas  trees  are  now  avail- 
able in  some  markets  and  a  public  demand  for  them  would  tend  to  dis- 
courage operators  who  are  stripping  the  land  for  small  trees,  while  better 
forest  fire  prev'^ntion  would  save  many  times  over  the  number  of  trees  cut 
for  the  Christmas  season," 

Library  '  r>r.  Frank  Thonc,  in  a  Science  Service  copyright  re- 

on  Grasses         port,  says  that  a  special  library  on  grasses  which  be- 
longed to  Dr.  Albert  S,  Hitchcock  (deceased,  formerly  of 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry)  "is  now  in  process  of  being  catalogued  at 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  in  which  he  worked  for  many  years  and  to 
which  he  willed  his  approximately  6,000  books,  monographs  and  pamphlets 
on  the  v/orld's  grasses.     In  the  course  of  his  long  working  lifetime,  Dr. 
Hitchcock  contributed  very  materially  to  the  building  up  of  the  immense 
collection  of  grasses  in  the  U,  S.  National  Herbarium.     Nearly  a  o^uarter 
of  a  million  sheets  of  grass  specimens,  duly  mounted,  identified  and 
labeled,  constitute  the  largest  grass  collection  in  the  world  and  make 
the  National  Herbarium  the  Mecca  of  grass  specialists  from  all  civilized 
lands , , « " 

Farm.  Fire  Fire  losses  on  farms  this  year  will  amount  to 

Losses  Up  $95 » 000, 000,  which  is  approximately  5  percent  more  than 

last  year,  the  committee  on  farm  fire  protection  of  the 
National  Fire  Protection  Association  saiO.  at  its  semi-annual  session. 
Chairman  of  the  farm  fire  protection  committee  is  David  J.  Price,  and 
Harry  E.  Roethe  is  secretary.    Both  are  from  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.    Estimate  of  the  fire  losses  for  this  year  was  made  by 
V,  N.  Valgren  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration.     (New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce,  November  30») 
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International  International  economic  collaboration,  even  though  on 

Economics  the  modest  scale  possible  under  prevailing  circumstances, 

was  urged  recently  as  the  only  practical  approach  to  a 
solution  of  the  world  crisis  by  ?aul  Yan  Zeeland,  former  Belgian  Premier, 
•Mr.  Van  Zeeland  said  the  economic  approach  to  the  task  of  world  rehabili- 
tation was  the  only  possible  one  at  the  present  time.    While  admitting 
that  come  of  the  proposals  in  the  report  he  presented  to  the  French  and 
British  Governments  last  January  ha-d  teen  nullified  by  unfavorable  poli- 
tical developments,  Mr.  Van  Zeeland  declared  that  "the  general  directions 
and  the  big  lines  indicated  in  that  report  are  still  adapted  to  the  neces- 
sities of  today".    As  a  beginning  he  suggested  an  international  agreement 
limited  to  a  few  points  such  as  the  smoothing  of  tariffs,  the  enlargom^ent 
of  quotas,  untying  of  exchange  relations  and  extension  of  short-term 
credit — all  measures  belonging  to  the  realm  of  expressions  of  good-will 
rather  than  binding  undertakings.     (New  York  Times.) 

Highway  Highway  planning  on  a  national  scale,  modeled  after 

Planning  the  G-erman  autobahn  system,  was  urged  last  week  as  a  logical 

program  for  this  country  by  C.  H.  Upham,  director  of  the 
American  Road  Builders  Association,  before  the  Highway  Eesearch  Board. 
G-ermany's  new  network  of  roads,  according  to  Upham,  who  investigated  the 
system  last  sum.mer,  has  reduced  the  traffic  accident  toll  in  Germany  by 
S3  percent.     With  the  two  streams  of  traffic  separa,ted  by  a  grass  strip, 
all  pedestrians,  cyclists  and  horsedrawn  vehicles  excluded  and  grade  cross- 
ings eliminated,  he  pointed  out,  the  autobahn  permits  speed  with  less 
danger.    A  similar  road  system  should  serve  traffic  from  Boston  to  Washing- 
ton and  Nev(^  York  to  Chicago,  Upham  declared,  ,  under  a  "master  plan"  which 
may  require  25  to  50  years  to  develop.     He  advocated  that  the  plan  should 
be  based  on  a  thorough  study  of  present  highway  volume,  (Press.) 

Soil  Erosion  Ralph  Eulghum,  in  Soil  Conservation  (November)  says: 

Control  "Rain  fell  in  Alabama  on  March  15 ,        inches  in  12  hours. 

That  was  nearly  2  months'  average . rainfall ,  and  5  inches 
of  it  fell  the  first  2  hours.     The  erosion-control  dem^ons tration  area  at 
Greenville  was  in  the  heart  of  the  downpour .. .To  check  the  value  of  strip 
cropping  and  close-growing  vegetation,  scon  after  the  rain  the  staff 
examined  about  15,000  feet  of  terraces  below  strips  of  close-growing  vege- 
tation, and  about  15,000  feet  of  terraces  on  the  same  soil  type  but  below 
•bare  terrace  intervals.     They  foi;jid  three  times  as  many  rills  in  the  bare 
terrace  intervals,  twice  as  many  breaks  per  mile,  and  twice  as  many  sand- 
bars or  deltas  in  the  terrace  channels  below  the  bare  intervals  as  in 
those  below  the  close-growing  strips .. .^here  were  more  terrace  breaks  per 
mile  on  the  more  level  or  0  to  5  percent  slopes  than  on  the  5  ^0  10  per- 
cent slope.     Probably  that  is  because  the  terraces  were  built  cn  a  vari- 
able vertical  interval  basis  and  the  terraces  were  much  closer  together 
on  the  steeper  slopes.     On  the  0  to  5  percent  slopes  there  were  27  rills 
per  mile  (indicating  sheet  erosion)  in  the  covered  terrace  intervals  com- 
pared with  hG  rills  per  mile  (not  quite  twice  as  many)  in  the  bare  inter- 
vals.    The  difference  on  the  steeper  or  5  "to  10  percent  slopes  was  far 
greater,   there  being  nearly  five  times  as  many  rills  in  the  bare  intervals 
as  in  those  covered  with  close-growing  vegetation.     This  indicates  that 
while  strip  cropping  with  close-groY/ing  vegetation  reduces  erosion  on  the 
more  level  land  it  is  even  more  necessary  on  the  somewhat  steeper  slopes 
to  check  rills  and  sheet  erosion  between  the  terraces,.," 
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SOUTHERIT 
HEWSPHIHT 


Southern  newspaper  pulDlishers  yesterday  regarded  the 
creation  of  a  newsprint  paper  industry  as  a  means  of  ending 
a  foreign  monopoly  as  well  as  an  aid  in  rehal^ilitat ing  the 
South,   says  a  Lufkin  (Tex.)  report  "by  the  Associated  Press.     3.  L,  Kurth,' 
of  Lufkin,  president  of  the  recently  organized  Soutr.land  Paper  I.iills,  Inc.  , 
announced  construction  would  start  shortly  after  January  1  on  a  $6,C0C,C0C 
plant,     A  Peconstruction  Pinance  Corporation  loan  of  $3»-^25,COC  has  "been 
obtained,     The  newspaper  louhlishers ,  who  suhscrihed  to  $429,9^0  in  stock, 
have  agreed  to  foster  the  new  industry  hy  taking  the  7Dlant  ^  s  entire  output 
for  five  years  at  Canadian  prices,  although  the  plant  could  undersell  Can- 
adian mills. 


LIVESTOCK 
SHO^y  CLOSES 


Exliihitors  at  the  39th  International  Livestock  Exposi- 
tion headed  homeward  yesterday  richer  "by  $1,C00,CCC  in  sales 
money  and  $100,000  in  prizes,  says  a  Chicago  report  "by  the 
Associated  Press,     The  close  of  the  exposition — the  largest  of  its  kind  in 
the  world — found  Illinois  fai'mers  and  stock  "breeders  leading  all  states  and 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,     It  was  the  third  successive  year  that  Illinois 
farmers  had  proved  themselves  the  country's  "best  all-around  agriculturists. 
They  took  6I  championships  and  I6U  first  places.     Exhibited  and  Judged  dur- 
ing the  eight-day  show  were  11,621  cattle,  horses,   sheep  and  swine  and 
thousands  of  grain  samples.    H,  B.  Pleide,  maneiger,  estimated  total  atten- 
dance at  UlC,OCO,  about  10,000  above  1937. 


EROSIOIT  H.  E.  Bennett,   soil  conservation  chief  of  the  Agricul- 

COHTROL  ture  Department,  said  3?'esterday  farmers  in  almost  every 

state  were  organizing  to  prevent  soil  erosion  as  a  result 
of  a  nation-wide  demonstration  program.    Mr.  Bennett  reported  to  Robert 
Fechner,  director  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  that  a.-o^oroximately 
70  percent  of  the  labor  used  in  the  national  soil  erosion  control  program 
ha.d  been  furnished  by  hundreds  of  the  CCC  camps.     (Associated  Press.) 


SUGAR  In  the  heaviest  trading  for  any  session  since  July  21, 

TRADING  1933,  domestic  sugar  futures  on  the  N.3W  York  Coffee  and 

Sugar  Exchange  yesterday  closed  with  net  losses  of  22  to  2h 
points.     'The  decline  was  due  to  the  announcement  over  the  week-end  by  Sec- 
retary Wallace  that  domestic  quotas  for  1939  would  be  6,8'32,157  short  tons, 
raw  value,  compeared  with  6,720,566  this  year.       (New  York  Times,) 
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Meat  Records  Althotigh  "bovine  tuberculosis  in  the  United  States  has 

Show  TB  been  reduced  to  less  than  O.5  percent,   the  small  remaining 

infection  is  responsible  for  many  condem.nations  of  animal 
carcasses  and  parts  in  connection  with  federal  meat  inspection.  To 
locate  these  sources  of  infection  and  aid  in  their  elimination,  the  U.  S, 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry's  meat-inspection  records  are  so  kept  that  re- 
ports can  be  made  showing  the  neighborhood  and,  in  many  cafees,  the  exact 
farm  on  which  a  badly  infected  shipment  originated,    A  typical  case  is  ,, 
that  of  a  cattleman  who  sold  a  few  cattle  on  a  midwestern  market  and. was 
notified  a  few  days  later  that  one  of  the  animals  v;as  so  badly  infected 
that  the  carcass  had  to  be  condemjied  for  use  as  food.     He  then  had  the  . 
breeding  herd' tested  for  tuberculosis  and  found  U6  reactors.    To  get 
first-hand  information  cn  the  condition  of  the  animals,  the  owner  followed 
the  reactors  to  the  slauglit oring  establishment,  where  it  was  revealed  that 
Uo  of  the  number  had  plainly  visible  lesions  of  tuberc^alosis  and  two  of 
these  were  badly  affected,    ^he  owner,  impressed  with  this  special  service, 
agreed  to  test  his  entire  herd  regularly  in  the  future.     The  main  diffi- 
culty encountered  in  tracing  animal  infections  from  inspected  meat  plants 
to  farms  or  ranches  is  that  many  shipments  lose  their  identity  in  passing 
from  one  buyer  to  another  on  their  way  to  market.     However,  through  the 
use  of  ear-tags,  brands  and  tattoo  ma.rks ,  the  Bureau's  meat-inspection 
and  field  services  have  been  able  to  trace  a  greo.t  many  cases  successfully, 
(Journal  of  the  American  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  December.) 

G-as  Storage  Refrigerating  Engineering  (Decom.bcr)  contains  a  paper, 

for  Fruit  ''The  Possibilities  of  Gas  Storage  in  the  United  States,"  by 

R.  M.  Smock,  Cornell  University.     He  says  in  part:  "The 
work  of  Allen  and  McKinnon  and  Allen  and  Smock  has  shown  the  possibility 
of  storing  Yellow  Newtowns  in  California  in  gas  storage  at  a  temperature 
of  F,  without  any  sacrifice  in  length  of  keeping  and  internal 

browning  is  avoided.     Investigations  at  Cornell  have  shown  the  possibili- 
ties of  gas  storage  with  other  varieties  subject  to  low  temperat'ore 
troubles.     Northwestern  G-reening  aftgr  30  weeks  in  5  percent  carbon 
dioxide  and  2,5  percent  oxygen  at  ko    I,  was  still  as  green  as  y/hen  first 
stored  and  had  only  a  slight  amount  of  brown  core.    All  fruits  were  market- 
able .,  .Mcintosh  stored  in  5  percent  COg  and  2,5  gercent  oxygen  retained 
its  full  flavor  and  crispness  for  30  weeks  at  Uo  F.  and  was  free  of  brovm 
core,,. The  possibility  of  storing  our  green  cooking  apples  like  Rhode 
Island  Greening  with  full  retention  of  green  color  until  the  following 
June  should  be  investigated.     The  work  of  Kidd  and  West  suggests  the  pos- 
sibility of  long  time  keeping  of  Bartlett  and  other  pear  Vcarieties  in 
gas  storage, . .Florida  investigators  feel  that  there  are  certain  possibili- 
ties in  storing  citrus  in  modified  atmospheres  over  long  periods,., It  re- 
mains the  pomologists'  obligation  to  investigate  the  specific  atmospheric 
and  temperature  requirements  of  various  fruits  and  to  indicate  any  possible 
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G-as  Storage  for  Pruit  (continued)  ' 
advantages  that  might  accrue  from  gas  storage.     On  the  "basis  of  the  pre- 
liminary work  in  this  country  mentioned  above,  it  would  seem  safe  to  pre- 
dict that  the  full  practicability  of  gas  storage  in  this  country  should 
be  investigated.     Building  costs,"  structural  requirements  and  other  en- 
gineering features  peculiar  to  o^ar  own  situation  should  be  studied  before 
the  pomologist  c.an  tell  fr^ult  _  growers  of  the  real  practicality  of  gas 
storage,  even  though  he  may  be  aware  of  the  enhanced  value  of  the  fruit 
resulting  from  such  treatment," 

Beverages  "Canners  or  bottlers  of  pineapple  and  tomato  juice 

or  Juice?  are  manufacti.irers  of  beverages  according  to  some  states 

and  not  according  to  others,"  says  Pood  Industries  (Bbcem- 
ber),     "Both  of  these  juices  arc  interpreted  as  beverages  in  Connecticut, 
Maine,  Nev;  Hampshire,  Pennsylvania  and  Hhode  Island. , .However ,  Delaware, 
Louisiana,  Massachusetts,  North  Carolina,  Oregon  and  Wisconsin  state  that 
these  two  juices  are  not  beverages ...  In  IvCichigctn  pineapple  juice  is  a 
beverage,  but  tomato  j^oice  is  rot.     In  Maryland,  grape  juice,  pineapple 
juice  and  orange  juice  are  beverages  if  they  are  in  glass  bottles,  but 
not  if  they  are  in  tin  cans;  while  tomato  and  prune  juices  are  never 
beverages.     In  Nebraska  a  pure  juice  is  not  a  beverage,  but  if  anything 
such  as  sugar  or  v/ater  is  added  it  becomes  a  beverage  and  requires  a 
beverage  license  for  its  manuf actiare.    All  o:^  the  foregoing  oddities  or 
perplexities  have  been  discovered  in  our  efforts  to  digest  and  tabulate 
more  important  state  regu.lations  pertaining  to  foods... It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  a  greater  uniformity  of  laws,  regulations  and  interpretations  will 
be  forthcoming  when  the  various  legislatures  get  down  to  overhauling  their 
own  statutes," 

Starch  from  Messrs.  Paine,  Thurber,  and  Balch  of  the  3-areau  of 

Sv/eet  Potatoes     Chemistry  and  Soils  and  W.  R.  Richee,   of  the  La^arel  (Miss,) 

Stcurch  factory  are  authors  of  "Mq.nuf actuj-e  of  Sweet  Potato 
Starch  in  the  United  States,"  an  IS-page,   illustrated  article  in  Industrial 
and  Engineering  Chemistry  (LecemibeT ) ,    An  abstr.act  of  the  article  says: 
"The  chem.ica.l  research  and  engineering  application  involved  in  the  erection 
and  operation  of  a  -factory  for  production  of  starch  from  sv/eet  potatoes 
are  described  with  the  objective  of  furthering  the  establishment  in  the 
United  States  of  an  industry  to  supply  a  part  of  the  dom.estic  reo^uirements 
for  so-called  root  starches.     The  properties  of  sweet  potato  starch  were 
studied  and  evaluated  from  standpoint  of  use  in  various  industries.  The 
value  of  the  by-product  pulp  as  cattle  feed  was  established,  and  in  this 
role  it  might  play  an  important  part  in  southern  agricult Lijre .     A  new 
method  of  dehj^-dration  was  evolved  for  making  possible  the  storage  of  sweet 
potatoes  and  year-round  operation  of  starch  factories.     This  new  method 
of  dehydration  makes  possible  additional  sweet  potato  by-products  and 
also  various  grades  of  flo"ar  which  can  be  used  in  a  number  of  industries, 
A  summary  is  given  of  the  lines  ^f  agri . cultural  research  which  were  under- 
taken in  order  to  adapt  the  sweet  potato  crop  to  this  new  type  of  utiliza- 
tion.    Chemical  and  mechanical  equipment  requirements  for  a  sweet  potato 
starch  factory  embodying  the  experience  gained  to  date  are  outlined." 
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"To  Hold  "...The  citizen  who  would  inform  himself  as  to  v/hat 

This  Soil"  the  Soil  -Conservation  Service  is  doing  to  protect  and 

"build  up  a  natural  resource  upon  which  the  Nation's  very 
life  depends,  should  read  Miscellaneous  Publication  No.  3^1,  United/)^^  qq^^^ 
States  Department  of  Agriculture:     *To  Hold  This  Soil'.,  by  Russell  Lordy 
says  an  editorial  in  San  Antonio  Express   (November  28).  "The  bulletin 
convincingly  presents  the  problem  and  the  remedial  measures  being  taken 
in  the  many  photographs  which  accompany  the  text.     If  any  person  requires 
further  proof  as  to  the  need  for,  and  practical  value  of,  this  work,  he 
can  find  it  demonstrated  in  some  field  or  pasture,  or  perhaps  cooperatively 
along  a  watershed,  within  easy  driving  distance  of  his  own  hom.e..." 

Public  Roads      ■    ^     Modernization  of  a  large  part  of  the  highway  system 
Annual  Report    is  the  most  important  aim  in  the  program  of  the  Bureau  of 

Public  Roads,  Thomas  H.  MacDonald,  chief,  said  in  his 
annual  report.     Many  of  the  most  used  roads  in  the  nation's  network  must 
now  be  classed  as  inadequately  improved,  Mr.  MacDonald  said.  Eliminating 
those  curves  that  have  becom.e  traffic  hazards  at  present  normal  driving, 
speed  and . increasing  sight  distances  by  road  straightening- and  grading 
at  the  tops  of  hills  are  widespread  needs  on  the  existing  main  highv/ays,- 
he  added.     "These  defects  are  foiond  generally  oh  roads  in  every  part  of 
the  country  and  their  danger  to  traffic-  is  .the  consequence'  of  an ■ increase 
in  vehicle  speed  far  beyond  what  was  visioned  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago 
and  far  in  excess  of  the  legal  limitations  that  existed  in  most  States," 
Mr.  MacDonald  said.    More  than  15,000  miles  of  highway  v/ere  improved 
during  the. last  fiscal  year  in  the  program  administered  by  the  bureau, 
according  to  the  report.     The  bureau  also  supervised  the  elimination  of 
711  grade  crossings,  reconstruction  of  lUU  obsolete  grade-crossing 
structures  and  .protection  of  7^^  crossings  by  signs  and  signals.  (New 
York  Times, ) 

Marquis  J,  Clyde  Marquis,  permanent  delegate  of  the  United 

Elected     •      States  under  the  ilepartment  of  State  to  th'c  International  ,  '. 

Institute  of  Agriculture  in  Rone,  has  been  unanimously 
elected  Vice-President  of  the  Institute,  succeeding  Dr.  J.  J.  L.  Van  Ri jn, ' 
of  the  Netherlands.  ■  Thirty-six  countries  were  represented  at  the  election, 
Mr.  Marquis  has  served  as  the  American  member  of  the  permanent  committee 
of  the  institute  since  November  1,  1935*  quality  of  his  service  and 

the. esteem  in  which  his  associates  held  him  is  unquestionably  indicated 
by  their  unanimous  election  to  the  vice-presidency  of  the  institute.  In 
accordance  with  the  treaty  under  v/hich  the  institute  was  established,  the 
president  of  the  institute  is  always  an  Italian  national.     (Rural  America^ 
N'^vember,)  '  • 

Book  Reviews  In  the  departm.ont,  "Your  New  Books,"  in  Natural 

History  (December)  Earida  A.  Wiley  reviews  "The  World  " 
.Was  My  Garden"  by  David  Eairchild  and  H.  E.  Vokos  reviews  "Behold  Our 
Land"  by  Russell'  L^rd. 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  present  items  of  interest  to  agriculture  and  to  agricultural  workers.  Views 
and  opinions  in  these  items  are  not  necessarily  approved  by  the  Department. 
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TYCRLD  T/HEAT,  ,A  London  cable  to  the  New  York  Times  says  United  States 

ARG-3NTIIIS  Ambassador  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  as  chairman  of  the  International 

SURPLUS  ■  Wlieat  Advisory  Committee,  yesterday  summoned  the  twenty-one 

member  nations  to  meet  in  London  January  IC,     Tnej  will  con- 
sider "the  present  world  wheat  crisis,  the  imminence  of  which    the  comm.ittee 
emphasized  in  its  report  to  its  governments  last  July  15"  and  "what  action 
the  committee  should  recoram.end  to  the  constituent  governments  to  cope  with 
that  crisis,"    The  report  last  July  made  no  recommendations  for  dealing 
with  the  surplus  from  last  year's  record-brealcing  crop. 

The  Argentine  Information  Bureau  reported  yesterday  it  had  been  ad- 
vised by  cable  that  Argentina  will  have  an  exportable  surplus  of  5>5CC,CCC 
tons  of  wheat  this  season  as  compared  to  the  2,000,C0C  tons  of  old  wheat 
during  193^  "vvithout  a  carryover.     The  estimate,  said  the  bureau,  was  based 
on  a  statement  by  the  Argentine  grain  elevator  board  th-^.t  the  area  sov-TI  to 
wheat  in  Argentina  totals  20,S6S,000  acres,  compared  with  a  IC— year  average 
of  19,1C2,6C0  acres.     The  output,   it  was  stated,  will  likely  total  S,000,- 
000  tons,     (Associated  Press, ) 


•iALASKA  The  Britisli  Columbia  Legislature  yesterday  granted 

HIG-KWAY  $25,000  for  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  proposed  Alaska 

highway  route,  extending  through  British  Columbia  from  the 
state  of  T7ashington  to  the  territory,  says  a  Victoria  report  b;/  the  Canadian 
Press.    Premier  Pattiillo  said  that  the  United  States  offered  to  lend  money 
without  interest  to  British  Columbia  for  construction  of  the  highway  and  he 
intended  to  continue  negotiations  next  year,     Mr.  Pattullo  said  it  was  "good 
neighbor"  policy  to  permit  the  United  States  access  from  one  portion  of  its 
territory  to  another. 


HEMP  PLANT  Federal,   state  and  local  experts  joined  in  an  effort 

EXPERILIENTS        yesterday  to  develop  by  scientific  experiment  an  Indian  hemp 

plant  without  the  narcotic  properties  of  marijuana,  says  a, 
-report  in  the  Washington  Post.    Marijuana  cannot  be  exterminated  entirely. 
Commissioner  of  Narcotics  Harry  J.  Anslinger  pointed  out  after  a  meeting 
yesterday  of  22  narcotic  authorities,  because  fiber  from  the  plant  has  com- 
mercial uses  for  which  about  5*^^  tons  a  year  are  used.    Dr.  Herbert  J.  ^oll- 
ner,  consulting  chemist  of  the  Treasury  Department,  -ma^  ap^Dointed  coordinator 
of  the  scientific  work  carried  on  by  Federal  agencies  and  by  private  research 
and  educational  agencies. 
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Cooperative  George  H,  Watson,  in  Refrigerating  Engineering  (Decem- 

Meat  Plant         ber)  describes  the  cooperative  meat  plant — a  new  refrigera- 
tion development  for  farm  products.     "Eleven  -such  plants 
have  already  been  built  in  Mississippi,"  he  says,   "by  cooperative  associa^ 
tions  made  up  of  farmers.     Each  building  cost  about  $50,000  and  has  about 
15  tons  of  refrigeration  for  various  processes  to  be  found  in  any  meat 
packing  plant.     The  plan  is  to  have  one  in  each  county,  even t^oally,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Mississippi  State  College,  which  holds  title  to  the 
buildings,  -leasing  them  to  the  cooperative  associations.     The  Extension 
Service  and  county  ag.ents  largely  supervise  the  operation  of  the  plants,.. 
The  cold  storage  plants,  operating  only  the  latter  two-thirds  of  193 7» 
handled  more  than  one  half  million  pounds  of  pork,  beef,   eggs,-  potatoes 
and  miscellaneous  products.     Two  of  the  plants  became  so  overloaded  thoy 
had  to  send  notices  out  to  farmers  not  to  bring  in  any  more  products.  Dur- 
ing 1932  the  po^andage  handled  will  total  nearly  twice  the  amount  for  1937»»» 
The  plants  make  an  average  charge  of  two  cents  per  lb.  for  salt  curing  of 
•meat  c\nd  three  cents  for  sugar  curing.     The  charge. for  storage  is  one  cent 
per  lb.  per  month,  being  in  addition  to  the  charge  for  curing.    About  one- 
third  of  the  farmers  leave  their  meat  for  storage  after  curing.     Some  take 
advantage  of  storage  alone.     Outright  grants  wore  made  for  the  erection 
of  some  of  these  plants  and  taxes  are  not  even  assessed.     Operating  costs 
are  thus  at  a  minimum.     Bond  issues  are  being  used  for  additional  ones, 
usua.lly  handled  by  towns  and  counties,  proceeds  of  the  issues  being 'Tivatchei 
by  government  loans.  A  staff  of  seven  men  is  required  for  the  average 
plant,  being  trained  in  meat  curing  and  storage  by  the  state  agricultural 
college, 

Foreign  Trade  The  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  announces  that  a 

Information        committee  will  be  appointed  shortly  to  establish  a  clearing 

house  for  foreign  trade  information  of  an  educational 
character.    At  their  convention  last  month  foreign  traders  adopted  a 
resolution  urging  the  council  to  set  up  the  educo,tional  bureau.  The 
agency  is  intended  to  compile  and  make  public  a  list  of  forf^ign.  trrade 
speakers,  publications,  slides,  films  and  other  educational  data  which 
would  be  made  available  to  colleges,  universities,  high  schools,  secondary 
schools,  luncheon  clubs  and  study  groups  and  to  carry  on  any  other  activi- 
ties which  would  logically  come  within  its  province.     (New  York  Times.) 

Trichinosis  Development  of  a  new  biochemical  substance  which  is 

Detection  expected  to  be  of  great  use  in  the  detection  of  trichinosis 

is  anno-ijnced  by  the  Public  Health  Service.    Described  by 
John  Bozicevich,  associate  zoologist  of  the  National  Institute  of  Health, 
the  antigen  already  has  been  used  successfully,  notably  during  an  outbreak 
of  trichinosis  in  Vermont.     Consunption  of  pork  which  has  not  been  properly 
cooked  is  responsible  for  the  disease.     (Washington  Post.) 
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New  Chemical  Nature  (London,  November  19)  reports  that  a  new 

Periodical         periodical,  Chemical  "Products  and  the  Chemical  News,"  Id"  ^ 

being  published  monthly  by  Science  Services,  London.  "It 
will  deal  with  matters  of  interest  to  the  chemical,  drug,  pharmaceutical 
and.  cosmetic  industries,  and  particilarly  the  nev/  uses  to  which  chemical 
•products  and  related  materials  are  being  put  and  their  future  place  in 
industry, . . " 

G-rasshopper  "An  interesting  experiment  was  conducted,  in  North 

Migration  Dakota  last  summer  to  determine  how  far  and  how  fa.st  gra.sS' 

■  -  hoppers  fly  in  the  course  of  a  migratory  movement,"  says 

an  editorial  in  the  Montana  farmer  (Lecembor  l).     "Approxim.ately  100,000 
^hoppers  were  sprayed  with  a  fast  drying  rod  lacoucr  and  released  on 
July  17  a  few  miles  west  of  Lalvlo-^ure;  .  .Two  days  following  the  release, 

'  $ome  of  the  ma.rked  specim.ens  were  found  at  a  point  20  m.iles  northwest  of 
the  starting  place.     In  14  days  specimens  were  found  21^  miles  from 

•LaMo^ire.  The  direction  of  the  dispersal  r-mgcd  from  north  to  northwest 
of  the  point  of  release.     While  v'inds  blew  from  the  south  and  southeast, 
as  well  as  from  the  north  and  northwest  d'oring  the  period  covered  by 
1;he  observation,  it  was  found  that  the  heaviest  flights  were  generally 
with  the  winds ^from  the  south  despite  the  fact  that  the  average  velocity 
of  the  winds  from  the  north  v/as  somewhat  higher.     Similar  tests  were  made 
in  other  parts  of  the  'hopper  territory  last  summer,,." 

Salt  Content  Two  ^ears  of  experimental  work  on  the  salt  content' 

.of  Cheeses  of  cheese  convince  specialists  at  the  Nev;  York  Experiment 

Station  that  the  establishment  of  legal  standards,  for  the 
salt  content  of  this  product  would  go  far  to  irs'ore  uniformity  in  cheese 
quality,  says  a  Geneva  report  in  American  Produce  Review  (November  30)« 
The  station  studies  reveal  that  cheese  with  an  improper  salt  content  ma^r— 
develop  into  an  inferior  product  regardless  of  the  quality  of  the  milk 
or, the  skill  of  the  cheese  maker,     "Luring  the  past  two  years  we  have 
developed  a  simple  test  for  determining  the  salt  content  of  cheese  that 
can  be  used  at  any  cheese  plant,"  says  Prof.  J.  C.  Marq-'oardt ,  dairy 
specialist  at  the  station,     "The  test  also  has  special  value  to  the 
operator  of  a  cheese  storage  plant,  as  knov/ledge  of  the  salt  content  of 
freshly  miade  cheese  can  be  used  effectively  as  a  guide  for  curing  pro- 
cedures." 

FSA  Tenant  The  Farm  Security  Adm.inistration  announces  that 

Aid  Report  d-'oring  the  first  year's  operation  of  the  Sankhead- Jones 

Farm.  Tenant  Act,  1,885  farm  tenants,  sharecroppers  and 
laborers  obtained  funds  to  b^oy  farms  of  their  owtl,  averaging  I30  acres. 
The  average  loan  to  finance  the  farm  p'jrchasc  was  $U,g90  but  the  average  ■ 
borrower  spent  only  $U,077  for  the  farm  itself ,  ' using  an  additional  $SoU 
for  repairs  and  improvem.ents  to  the  property.    An  appropriation  of 
$10,000,000  was  made  by  Congress  for  the  first  year,     (New  York  Times.) 
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U,  S.  Butter  The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  announces  that 

Standards  official  United  States  standards  for  creamery  "butter  have 

iDeen  promulgated  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
to  "become  effective  April  1,  1939 •  official  standards,  which  apply 

to  the  grading  and  certification  of  creamery  "butter  by  graders,  of  the  De- 
partment, are  to  replace  tentative  standards.     The  official  standards  pro- 
vide a  simplified  system  of  determ.ining  the  official  United  States  score 
of  creamery  butter.    The  range  of  score  is  narrowed-  from  the  old  basis  of 
75  "to  95  points,,  to  a  new  basis  of  85  to  93  points.     The  score-card  micthod 
of  grading  has  been  abandoned,    A  simple  method  of  rating  each  factor — 
flavor,  body,  color,  euid  salt— has  been  substituted.    Under  the  official 
standards,  flavor  constitutes  the  most  important  factor  of  quality; 
factors  of  workmanship  are  secondary..     The  new  grades  evaluate  some  30 
flavors  with  a  score  rating  for  each,     (Pennsylvania  Farmer,  December  3«) 

Cure  for  "In  the  new  issue  of  the  experiment  station  director's 

Pellagra  annual  report,  Wisconsin  citizens _ will  read  with  pride 

that  the  continued  studies  in  the  use  of  nicotinic  acid 
as  a  prompt  and  economical  cure  for  human  pellagra  have  been  successful," 
says  an  editorial  in  Wisconsin  Agriculturist  (December  3)»     '^Reports  from 
hospitals  all  over  the  country  testify  to  the  effectiveness  of  nicotinic 
acid  and  of  some  pyridine  compounds,   (chemically  related  to  nicotinic 
acid)  in  the  relief  of  sufferers  from,  this  mialady,  which  has  been  found 
incurable  in  advanced  stages.     This  is  but  another  honor  to  the  Wisconsin 
biochemists,  whose  long  list  of  vitamin  discoveries  have  made  our  experi- 
ment station  famous,,.A  disease  which  has  claimed  nearly  half  a  million 
persons  in  the  nation  as  its  victims,  has  yielded  to  these  studies  which 
were  begun  by  curing  black  tongue. of  dogs,  another  form  of  pellagra.  But 
you  won't  find  the  boys  who  did  this  important  work  crowing  much  about  it, 
for  they  are  just  like  the  late  Doc  Babcock,  the  first  of  a  line  of  notable 
Wisconsin  food  scientists — too  busy  looking  for  more  problems  to  solve^. 
It  is  this  kind  of  scientist,  who  works  and  plods  and  digs  down  to  the 
bottom  of  hard  problems,  that  gets  valuable  things  done  for  the  farmers 
of  Wisconsin."  .  ; 

Farmers  and  "The  current  hunting  season,"  says  an  editorial  in 

Sportsmen  Ohio  Farmer  (December  3)>  "has  been  outstanding  for  two 

reasons.     First  has  been  the  universal  im.provement  in  the 
am.ount  of  game  bagged  but  even  more  important  has  been  the  improvement  in 
sportsmen-farmer  relationships ,, ,We  have  received  less  complaint  than  ever 
before  of  unsportsmanlike  conduct  on  the  part. of  hunters,  and  there  has 
been  by  far  the  largest  number  of  hunters  seek  permission  from  the  land- 
owner to  hunt  on  his  premises.     There  are  reasons  why  this  result  has  come 
about,    .First  is  the  program  of  the  conservation  division  whereby  good 
sportsmanship  has  been  stressed  and  controlled  shooting  areas  have  been 
developed.     Second  is  the  requirement  by  the  state  of  license  tags  worn 
on  the  back  of  the  hunter.     This  latter  makes  identification  easier  in  the 
case  of  willfijl  violation.    A  third  helpful  factor  has  been  the  vigorous 
enforcement  of  the  law  on  game  limits,,." 
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STATS  TRADE  Holton  V.  IToyes,  New  York- State  Agricultural  Commis- 

BAEffilERS  sioncr,  asserted  yesterday  that  erection  of  trade  "barriers 

"by  individual  states  "may  "be  laying  the  foundation"  for  an 
economic  "war"  among  the  states.     He  said:   "I  can  envision^  without  diffi- 
culty the  creation  of  such  an  atmosphere  of  dislike  and  contention  that 
incalculalDle  harm  to  our  industry  and  most  of  our  several  states  may  re- 
sult."   He  cited  particularly  what  he  termed  "ports  of  entry"  which  he 
said  had  "been  set  up  on  the  borders  of  Idaho,  Nebraska,  Montana  and  New 
Mexico  where,  through  inspection,  authority  is  exercised  "to  accept  or 
reject  the  products  of  other  states."     (Associated  Press, ) 


U.S. -IRAQ,  The  first  commercial  treaty  to  "be  . negotiated  "between 

TRADE  PACT         the  United  States  and  Iraq  v;as  signed  on  Saturday  at  Bagh- 
dad'"by  P9,ul  Kna"benshue ,  United  States  Minister,  and  Seyyid 
Tawfik  Swaidi,  Foreign  Minister,  the  State  Department  announces'.  'The 
three-year  treaty  takes  effect  3^  days  after  ratification.     It  provides 
for  unconditional  most-favored-nation  treatment,     (New- York  Times.) 


SOCIAL  A  liberalized  social  security  program  yesterday  was 

SECURITY        -    .placed  near  the  top  of  the  Administration's  legislative 

agenda  as  the  Social  Security  Board's  advisory  council  was 
called  into  session  tomorrow  to  shape  final  recoramendations ,  according  to 
a  report  in  the  Washington  Post,     A  new  block  of  amendments,  extending 
social  security  act  benefits  to  new  groups  of  excluded  workers,  but  barring 
immediate  inclusion  of  6,CC0,000  farmers  and  domestic  workers,  is  virtually 
ready  for  Wliite  House  scrutiny. 


EAMI  PRODUCT  An  .advertising  cam-paign  for  New  York  State  agricul- 

ADVERTISING-        tural  products  villi  make  use  of  newspapers  in  the  spring 

throughout  the  eastern  section  of  the  country,  Holton  V. 
Noyes,   commissioner  of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  announced  yes- 
terday.    The  drive  will  be  voluntary  and  cooperative  on  the  part  of  pro- 
ducers and  will  be  supervised  by  the  state  under  a  law  covering  branding 
of  agricultural  products  and  setting  up  a  rigid  system  of  grading  to  in- 
sure quality.     The  advertising  will  be  financed  by  sale  of  red  and  blue 
labels  identifying  and  grading  each  product.     Apples  and  potatoes  will  be 
the  first  commodities  to  bear  the  labels.     (New  York  Times.) 
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Vitamin  C  In  a  letter  to  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 

in  Tomatoes       Association  (December  3)  Drs .  Olive  E.  McElroy  and  Hazel 

E.  MiJinsell  of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  say:     "A  re- 
port of  the  Council  on  Eoods  appearing  in  the  February  26  issue  of  the 
journal  included  a  tabulation  of  the  vitamin  C  content  of  various  canned 
fruit  juices  and  of  sixteen  brands  of  commercially  canned  tomato  juice. 
Work  done  here  during  the  past  year  supplements  this  report  and  also 

points  out.  the.  variation  which  may  be  expected  in  different  brands  of     ;  - 

'  «  ■  ■     ■■        .  , .  .  . 

commercially  canned  tomatoes  and  tomato  juice  and  in  different  samples  of 
the  same -brand.     (The  letter  i-ncludes  two,. tables ...)  .. The  cans  were  purchased 
from  retail  stores  in  Washington,  D.  .,C. .,  at .  appi;oximately  two  weeks  inter- 
vals, between  April  and  November  1937j "SO  Jhat  tomatoes  canned  during  the 
summers  of  193^  and  1937  are  presimably  represented...  .The  study,  shows  that 
the  variation  in  ascorbic  acid  cont)cnt...fi'o.m  can  to  can  of  a  single  brand  . 
may  be  greater  than  the  variation  from  brand  to  brand.    Probably  bothrthe 
variety  .and  the-  condition  of  •the  tomatoes  contributed  to  these. differences, 
A  study  from  this  laboratory  on  home-canned  tomatoes  showed  that  . fresh 
tomato.es.  of  y-a  single  variety  from  the  same  plot  pf  ground  varied  from,  0,11 
to  0,23  mg.  of  ascorbic  acid  per ■  cubic  centimeter depending  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  tomatoes, , .In  the  present  study.the  higher  values  of  some 
brands,  in.  particular  brand  ^*  tomato  juice,  probably  indicate  the  3S.'e  ..qf  / 
go.od^.quality  fo-matoes  of  a  variety  high  in  vitamin  content."        j       '  ■: 

H.O,P.  Hon       .  "The  initials,   'R.O, P.  '  ^  ,i(7hich' are  familiar  to 'the  . . 

Standards       ■;  ;  readers  , of  advertisements  of  poultry  ^breeders,  stand  f.or 

;  _  ..  ■    .  'Eecord  of  Performance'",  says  Everybodys  Poultry  Mago,zine, 

(December),     "This  term  is  used  to  describe  a  form  of  trapnesting  which  is 
being  carried  on  under  the  supervision  of  a ■  recognized,  state  agency,  .  .StL'ch 
egg  records  are  semi-official  in  contrast  to  the  official-  records  vsfhich""' ^.V 
are  made  in.  egg  laying  contests ,  ^ -.J n  .genpral,  an  R.O.P,  breeder  must  keep 
his  farm,  open  to  an  'Jinannounced  inspection  by  an  official  sto.tc  inspector  ■ 
who  takes  full  charge  of  the  trapping  and  records  during  his  stay.  -His 

-job  is  to  make  a  check  of  the  accuracy  of  the  trapping  work  to  discover 
any  errors,  and  to  report  any  violations  of  the  rules  governing  the  v;ork,  ." 
To  qualify  as  an  R.O.P, hen,  a  bird  must  have  laid  at  least  200  eggs  in. the 
trapncst  in  its  pullet  year,  and .  these  eggs  ■  must  ho.ve  averaged  2U  ounces  or^ 
more  to  the  dozen.    Birds  having  disqualif  icati^-ns  can  be  removed'- from  the 
flock  at  any  time  by  the  official  inspector,"  ■•         ■■  ..:  . 

Refrigerated  A  new  form  ^f  refrigerated  container  for  the  shipment  ' 

Container   ,        of  perishables  by  railroad  was  demonstrated  recently  .in 

Now  York  City,  says  a  report  in  the  New  York  Times.  The 
container  holds  about  30O  pounds  of  .merchandise  and  is  light  enough  to  be 
moved  by  hand  at  local  stations.    The  refrigerant  used  is  either  dry  ice, 
in  the  -case  of  frozen  foods  and  fish,  or  water  ice  with  fresh  vegetables 
and  fruits  where  temperatures  below  freezing  are  not  required.    The  device 
is  designed  for  use  primarily  by  shippers  of  small  consignments. 
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Bankers*  Farm  "Good  is  sure  to  come  from  the  program  announced  recently 

■  Program  "by  the  Agricultural  Committee  of  the  Arkansas  Bankers  Asso- 

ciation," says  an  editorial  in  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
(November  27).  "The  program,  designed  to  "benefit  "both  hankers  and  farmers, 
has  the  following  six  objectives:     (l)  Solid  conservation  with  special  em- 
phasis on  erosion;  (P)  Livestock  improvement;   (3)  Farm,  beautif ication;  . 
(U)  Continued  interest  in  U-H  Club  work;   (5)  Farm  inventories  and' cr'edit 

statements;   (6)  A  live-at-home  program.     The  banks  have  performed  a  splendid 
service  over  the  years  in  promoting  good  farming.     Long  before  midsouth 
farmers  had  become  familiar  with  diversification  and  improved  crops, 
bankers  were  liberal  in  their  encouragement  of  calf  and  pig  clubs .Aside 
from  any  community  pride  that  bankers  may  have  in  improving  th'e  condition 
of  the  farmers  in  their  sections,   it  is  simply  a  matter  of  good  business. 
More  and  better  livestock  and  a  live-at-hone  program  mean  more  money  for 
the  farmers,  and  the  more  money  they  have,  the  more  they  will  deposit  in 
the  banks,  and  the  wider  their  business  operations  will  be.    Home  beauti- 
fication  means  a  more  contented  farm  population  with  a  tendency  to  make 

.  farm  life  more  attractive  to  sister  and  brother  when  they  get  home  from 
college.     We  must  get  away  from  the  old  idea  that  farming  is  a  mere  means 

^of  existence, Farming  is  a  business  operation," 

FSA  Farm  Jeff  McDermid,  imder  the  title,  "Farm  Samaritans",  de- 

Tenant  Aid        scribes  the  work  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration, in 

Better  Crops  With  Plant  Food  (November).     He  says  in  part: 
"Fortunately,   the  FSA  undertook  its  first  year's  effort  to  administer 
this  new  law  with  two  broad  bases  in  view,  namely,  to  get  good  men  and 
women  matched  with  good  land. . .With  the  aid  of  county  tenant  loan  com- 
mittees whose  majority  proved  sane  and  reasonable,  they  went  at  it  with 
caution  and  conservatism.     With  twice  the  amount  available  next  year"  and 
more  counties  open  to  loans,   the  effect  of  the  program  must  begin  to  shape 
itself  directly.     As  generally  operated  last  year  the  tenancy  loan  deal 
picked  the  best  kind  of  experienced  renters  to  take  over  as  good  farms  as 
a  reasonable  price  could . obtain.     This  means  that  we  have  in  theory  the 
proper  balance,  consisting  of  willing  and  capable  operators  tilling  the 
batter  grades  of  soil.     It  has  not  resulted  in  any  'slumriing  or  rescue 
mission'  stuff  insofar  as  human  assets  are  concerned,  for  few  reforms  of 
worthless  individuals  were  at t em.pt ed.     It  has  n^-t  to  any  extent  drawn 
back  abandoned  and.  costly  estates  into  the  surplus  farm  picture.  Nor 
have  Eew  raw  lands  been  opened  up  to  create  nev/  over-production  bogeys. 
Training  schools,  regula.tion  accounts  and  records,  character  studies,  and 
definite  farm,  and  hnne  schedules  again  dominate  the.  picture  here,  as  with 
'rehabilitation.'  Inans.     The  amortized  payment  plan  is  used,   the  interest 
rate  is  low,  and  a  program  of  so-called  'variable  payments'  suited  to  the 
harvest  yields  and  fortunes  of  each  year  have  been  established  in  many 
cases.    My  idea  is  that  with  this  kind  of  a  fresh  start,  and  v/ith  a  set 
of  fellov/s  in  double  harness  with  their  wives  and  the  government ,  we  can 
get  a  better  line  on  leases  and  terms  favorable  to  a  sane  kind  of  tenancy 
than  Y/e  have  ever  had  bef>'^re.     That  means  we  may  soon  be  able  to  set  up 
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?SA  Farm  Tenant  Aid  (continued) 

these  men  as  examples  of  tenant  success — -other  things  "being  equal— and 
out  of  their  experience  we  may  help  investors  in  farm  land  to  construct 
a  far  sounder  falDric  of  tenant  relations  than  anything^  we  have  stumbled 
around. with  "before,  "  ■  '  ^ 

JVA  Annual  The  new  food,  drug  and  cosmetic  act  was  characterized 

Report  "by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  of  the  Agriculture  -  De- 

partment,  in  its  annual  report  to"the  Secretary,  as  a  law 
which  unquestionably  will  afford  greatly  increased  protection  to  the  pub- 
lic, says  a  report  in  the  New  York  Times.     The  new  law  'went  into  effect 
June  25,  five  days  before  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.     The  report,  deal- 
ing mostly  with  events  that  transpired  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
new  law,  contained  a  full  report  on  the  "elixir  of  sulfanilamide"  catastro- 
phe and  the  "cancer  serum"  episode  of  last  spring.    The' Administration 
emphasized  that  the  disastrous  results  came  from  the  use  of ' an  untested 
and  highly  poisonous  solvent,  diethylcne  glycol,  and  not  from  the  drug, 
sulfanilamide  itself,  which  was  recognized  as  a  valu3-ble  curative  agent 
when  administered  under  com.petent  medical  advice.     One  new  phase  of  en- 
forcement is  the  investigation  ^f  the  reworking  of  returned  stocks  of 
candy.     Some  manufacturers  have  been  distributing  objectionable  goods, 
but  the  Administration  was  unable  to  act  until  it  could  perfect  analytical 
methods  that  would  prove  convincing  ill  court  tests.    A  survey  showed  con- 
ditions were  good  in  the  great  majority  of  plants  where  returned  candy  is 
reworked,  but  deplorably  unsanitary  in  a  few  cases.     "The  campaign," 
says  the  report,  "will  be  continued  until  interstate  traffic  in  this  type 
of  filthy  confectionery  is  stopped," 

N,C, County  "The  advantages  of  cooperation,  the  value  of  winter 

Cooperation        legumes  and  the  necessity  of  crop  control  are  all  being 

demonstrated  on  a  gigantic  scale  by  UOO  Bertie  county, 
North  Carolina,  farmers  this  v\:inter  mder  the  excellent  lc£idcrship  of 
County  iVgent  B.  E.  G-rant,"  says  an  editorial  in  the  Southern  Planter 
(December).     "Under  a  special  compensation  from  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Administration,  farmers  in  fom"  eastern  N^rth  Carolina  coijmties— 
Penrler,  Duplin,  Hertford  and  Bertie— v;ere  allowed  to  purchase  winter  ' 
legume  seed  and  pay  for  them  out  of  their  benefit  checks  earned  by  co- 
operating in  the  agricultural  conservation  program.     Farmers  in  the  first 
three  counties  secui'-ed  28,000  pounds  of  vetch  seed  and  12,000  Austrian 
winter  peas.     But  in  Bertie,  meetings  at  which  the  program  v/as  thoroughly 
explained  were  held  in  every  community;  leading  farmers  urged  their 
neighbors  to  fall  in  line,  and  as  a  result  of  the  campaign  SS,000  pounds 
of  vetch  and  62,000  of  Austrian  winter  peas  were  bought  in  Bertie.  Thus 
5»0OC    acres  of  winter  legumes  are  growing  luxuriantly  in  that  ^ne  co-onty 
this  winter  from  seed  that  did  n^t  cost  the  growers  one  penny  in  cash. 
What  this  v/ill'mean  in  terms  ^f  soil  fertility  saved,  and' nitrogen  added 
when  turned  ijnder  next  spring,  can  best  be  illustrated  by  remembering 
that  a  rank  growing  winter    cover  crop  prevents  the  equivalent  of  300 
pounds  of  nitrate  of  s^da  fr^n  washing  out  of  each  acre  of  soil  from 
September  to  April,  and  if  a  legume,  it  adds  the  equivalent  of  50O  pounds 
of  nitrate  of  soda  when  turned  under," 
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COTTOH  CRCP  The  Agriculture  Department  reported  ye sterday  this 

ESTIMATE  year's  cotton  crop  is  estimated  at  12,0CS,CC0  hales  of  5CC 

pounds,  gross  weight,  compared  with  12,137>OGC  hales  fore- 
cast- a  month  ago,  18,9^6,000  hales  produced  last  year,  and  13,201,000  hales, 
the  average  production  for  the  10  years  1927-36.     The  Census  Bureau  report- 
ed cotton  of  this  year's  growth  ginned  prior  to  Decemher  1  totaled  11,233>~ 
157  running  hales,  counting  round  as  half  hales  and  excluding  linters^  com- 
pared  with  16,175,^05  hales  for  last  year  and  11,^93, lUo  hales  for  1936. 
The  Crop  Reporting  Board  estimated  a  yield  of  226.8  pounds  of  lint  cotton 
to  the  acre  '^n  the  23,3^6,000  acres  estimated  for  harvest  after  ahandon- 
ment  of  3.1  percent  of  the  26,lUU,000  acres  in  cultivation  July  1.     (A.P. ) 


INDUSTRIAL  The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  late  yester- 

COOPERATION       day  unanimously  approved  a  1939  platform  urging  "cooperation 

with  the  government."    Without  argument  on  the  floor,  the 
convention  approved  a  program  drawn  up  after  a  fight  in  the  resolutions 
committee.     The  faction  which  favored  cooperation  with  the  New  Deal  suc- 
ceeded in:  preventing  open  criticism  of  the  whole  policy  of  the  reciprocsJ. 
trade  agreements;   striking  out  a  proposal  to  revise  the  Wagner  act;  elimi- 
nating another  proposal  to  aholish  spscial  federal  regulatory  commissions. (A. I 

Increased  research  and  experimentation  hy  industry  as  a  means  of  devel- 
oping new  revenues-  to  national  prosperity  and  huttressing  the  economic 
foundations  upon  which  the  nation  rests  was  urged  hy  speakers  at  yester- 
day's session  of  the  Congress  of  American  Industry,     The  speakers  included 
Dr.  William  E.  Dov/,  president  of  the  Dow  Chemical  Company;  Dr.  Carl  Breer, 
director  of  Research  for  the  Chrysler  Corporation;  and  Dr.  Isaiaii  Bowman, 
president  of  Johns  Hopkins  University.     (New  York  Times.) 


REORG-AI'IIZATION  President  Roosevelt  took  steps  yesterday  toward  re- 

IN  G0V3RNivIENT      viving  his  plan  for  reorganization  of  the  executive  hranches 

of  the  government,  v/hich  was  defeated  in  the  last  session 
of  Congress.     Ways  and  means  of  hringing  the  measure  hefore  the  coming  ses- 
sion were  discussed  hy  the  President  with  Senator  Byrnes,  who  piloted  the 
omnihus  hill  through  the  Senate  earlier  this  year;  Luther  G-ulick  and  Charles 
E,  Merriam,  two  of  the  original  authors  of  the  plan,     (New  York  Times.) 
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Production  E.  B.  Reid,  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  in  a 

Credit  Loans      short  article,   "Farmers  Become  Their  Own  Bankers,"  in 

Better  Crops  With  Plant  Food  (November)  says  in  part: 
"Each  production  credit  association  has  a  committee  of  the  farmer- 
directors  who  decide  upon  the  merits  of  every  application  for  a  loan, , . 
Production  credit  8.ssociations  are  designed  each  to  cover  a  territory 
which  will  insure  the  organization's  "becoming  self-supporting  through 
adequate  loan  volume  and  the  resultant  incom^e  from  interest.     In  the* 
nation's  areas  of  concentrated  farming  this  means  two  or  more  counties  . 
may  be  embraced  by  a  single  association.     The  more  sparsely  operated 
territories  of  the  West,  where  livestock  is  the  prevalent  t^-'^e  of  pro- 
duction, in  some  cases  are  served  by  a  single  State-wide  association, . .As 
with  other  permanent  credit  units  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
loans  offered  by  production  credit  associations  are  'custom  made';  they 
are  tailored,  form-fitting,  to  the  borrower's  needs.    This  is  the  first 
consideration.     The  life  of  the  loan  is  synchronized  to  the  life  of  the 
commodity  it  is  designed  to  finan.ce;  and  interest — on  a  per  annum  basis — 
is  charged,  nevertheless,  only  for  the  actual  time  the  borrower  makes  use 
of . the,  money .     It  does  not  require  a  yesr  to  plant  and  harvest  a  winter 
wheat  crop;  the  grain  farmer  repays  his  loan  in  about  nine  months,  A 
dairyman  borrowing  from  an  association  for  the  purchase  of  more  cows  is 
allowed  to  make  monthly  repayments  from  his  milk  and  cream  checks,,.  , 
Such  loans  us^aally  run  from  12  to  IS  months.     In  the  financing  of  the 
purchase  of  farm  machinery  and  fertilizer  the  production  credit  associa- 
tions have-  assisted  farmers  to  cut  down  their  interest  payments  through 
cash  buying, . 

Terracing,  "Tests  at  the  Spur  Experiment  Station  in  West  Texas — 

Profits  directed  by  M.  R.  Bentley,  farm  engineer — show  that  an 

inch  of  rainfall,  when  saved  for  cotton-production  by 
terracing  the  field,  has  a  cash  value  of  $3.69  an  acre,"  says  the  San  ■ 
Antonio  Express  (November  30).     "Mr,  Bentley  conducted  the  experiment, 
with  two  10-acre  plots.     One  field  was  terraced  in  the  approved  manner, 
so  that  all  the  rain  which  fell  on  it  was  caught  behind  earthen  embank- 
ments following  the  lay  of  the  land  and  allowed  to  sink  into  the  subsoil 
as  rnscrve  moisture.     The  other  field  was  cultivated  in  the  usual  vvay, 
bu-t  the  engineer  installed  measuring-devices  to  determine  how  much  water 
ran  off.     The  comparative  records  reveal  that  the  terraces  saved  a  little 
less  than  2.k  inches  of  rain.     Holding  the  water  on  the  land  increased 
production  by  $S6  an  acre... Thus  it  appears  that  the  terracing  process 
more  than  paid  for-the  land  during  11  years.     Besides,  the  crop-value 
does  not  represent  all  that  was  gained.     Other  tests  have  indicated  that 
as  much  as  ko  tons  of  earth  v;ash  off  an  acre  in  a  year  from  a  field  that 
is  not  terraced.     In  that  manner  20  tines  as  much  plant  food  as  a  cotton 
crop  v/ould  take  up  is  lost.     That  is,  in  one  year  the  farmer  loses  by 
erosion  soil-elements  which  cotton  would  take  20  years  to  consume.  Here, 
in  plain  figures,  is  evidence  to  bear  out  the  soil-conservationists'  famil- 
iar assertion  that  a  field  does  not  v/ear  out,  but  rather  is  washed  or  blown 
away, " 
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Egg-Poultry  Recent  important  developments  in  the  poultry  and 

Situation  egg  Sit^oation  d^jring  November,  says  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 

cultural Economics  in  the  summary  of  its  TecemlDer  1  re- 
port," were  (l)  a  continued  favorable  feed-egg  ratio,   (2)  an  increased 
into-storage  movement  of  dressed  poultry,   (3)  continued  low  chicken 
prices,   (U)  a  record  high  rate  of  egg  production  per  farm  flock,  (5)  a 
less-than-seasonal  advance  in  egg  prices.     Though  turkey  prices  recently 
have  "been  slightly  "below  those  for  last  year,  a  favorable  outcome  "for 
producers  is  expected  because  of  lower  costs  of  production.  Therefore, 
a  further  increase  in  numbers  of  turkeys  is  likely  in  1939*     (The  American 
Produce  Review,  December  7») 

Earm  Cash  The  Bureau  of  Agricultui-al  Economics  has  estimated 

Income  '  that  cash  income  to  farmers  for  193^  v;ould  total  approxi- 

mately $7,625,000,000,  a  decrease  of  about  11  percent 
from  the  $8,600,000,000  in  1937.     The  B-areau  said  this  decrease  was 
caused  principally  by  a  drop  of  20  percent  in  receipts  from  crops  and 
a  drop  of  8  percent  in  receipts  from  sale  of  livestock  and  livestock 
products.     G-overnment  payments  during  193^  showed  a  marked  increase 
over  1937»  "the  Bureau  said,     Such  payments  are  expected  to  total  around 
$500,000,000  this  year  against  $367,000,000  last  year.     Gross  income  to 
farmers,  including  governrient  payments,  cash  income,  and  value  of  goods 
consumed  on  farms,  are  estimated  at  $8,875*000,000  in  193^  against 
$10,003,000,000  in  1937,  the  Bureau  said.     (Wall  Street  Journal,  Decem- 
ber 3.) 

Argentine  To  supervise  Argentina's  commercial  treaties  and 

Committee  foreign  interests,  the  Argentine  G-overnment  has  appointed 

a  permanent  int erriinisterial  com.mittee  of  representatives 
of  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  Departm.ents  of  Finance  and  Agriculture, 
according  to  the  Argentine  Information  Bureau.    All  future  treaty  negotia- 
tions will  be  under  the  unified  control  of  these  three  departments, 
according  to  the  b^areau,     (New  York  Times.) 

Farm-Industry  "In  recent  years  studies  by  the  U.S.B^areau  of  the 

Incomes  Census,   the  V/orks  Progress  Administration,  and  other 

agencies  have  given  some  surprising  figures  on  the  num"- 
ber  of  farmers  who  have  income  from  sources  other  than  their  farm,"  says 
an  editorial  in  the  Progressive  Farmer  (December).     "A  summary  of  the 
siurveys  indicates  that  southern  farriers  are  obtaining  annually  an  extra 
half  to  three-fourths  billion  dollars  income  fr'-m  non-farm  sources.  Of 
particular  interest  in  these  surveys  also  is  the  relatively  large  pro- 
portion of  owners,  appearing  in  the  part-time  operators'   class  and  the 
•general  tendency,  with  the  comdng  of  autoriobiles ,  good  highways,  the 
radio,  and  electric  high  lines,  for  the  cities  to  spread  out.'    Many  full- 
time  farmers  have  felt  tha.t  families  earning  both  a  non-farm  income  and 
selling  farm  products  were  unfair  competitors,  also  that  the  removal  of 
urban  families  to  the  open  country  reduced  the  sales  of  their  own  prod- 
ucts.    That  there  is  som.e  sales  competition  and  some  reduced  volume  of 
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sales  is  -uiidoulDtpdly  true,  as  the  surveys  also  ■indicate.     But  it  is 
also,  true  that  in'  many- sections  industrial'-employrier^^  adds  to 

farm  income  more  than  farm  products-  add' to  industrial  incoiae.-.    In,  short, 
a  combination    of  fariHihg  and'  industry,  as-  Sbm©  loaders  are  adv.ocatingj 
,seem's/t.,p,  ,be  becoming      perin^inent  plan  with 'hany 'families,  seems,  to  make 
for  farmiiy,  stability,  and  is'  adding  definitely  to'  the  total  -far.n-  in- 
dome  of  the  South,"  '  • 

Loans  In     '  Mward  H.  Collins,  of  the  Hew  York- Herald  Tribune, 

Warehousing       in  Banking  (December)  describes  field  warehousing.  ^ 
.,  .  says  in.  part:.     "So  far  as  the  banker    is  concerned — and 

part icula-riy  .the  country  banker--the  importance  of  field  warehousing  is 
no,t',that  it  introduces  a  new  form  of  collateral,  but  that  it  extends- .'the 
usQ  of  such  .col letter al  to  many  new  product s,".*cWith  field  warehousemen 
anxious  to  bring 'bankers  and  businessmen  together ,r  and  with  warehouse 
reQoipts  .issuable  how'  against  such  a  wide  assortment  of  products  there 
is  much  less  reason  than  before  for  the  co'uhtry  banker  to  yield  a  monop- 
....o!ly  on,  this  type  of  commercial  loan  to  his  city  cousin.'    Obviously,-  he 
.is  better  acquainted' with  the  loan  situation  in  the  case  of  .his  .own . local 
•  industries  than *a  banker  many 'miles  away .Moreover ,  it  must , be  remembered 
that  although  the 'national  bank  law  and  many  state  laws  strictly  limit 
the 'amoimt  that  may  be  lent  to ; one  'customer  on  an  open  line  of  credit, 
the  "^^ank  with  small  capital  is  not-  similarly  handicapped  whenv  it  comes 
to  sound,  collateral  loans  against  self-liquidation  collected  in  the 
form  of  warehouse  receipts.     Thirteen  states,  for  example,  have  no  limit 
.on  the  amount  that  may  be  lent . on 'thi s  type  of  security,  while  national 
banks  may  in  exceptionally' favorable  ^  cases ,  lend  a.s"much  as  60  percent 
of  tl^e  capital.  _  Fourt(?en ,  states  are  exceptions  to  this  general  rule, 
But  even  when_  ttiis  is  the  case  'and  the  country 'bank  finds  that  it  is. 
not  in' a  position  to^  "swing 'aB  much 'business  'as  if  can  get,  there--is-..  ■ 
always  the  alternative  of  sharing  such-  loans  with  its  city  bank       ■  ' 
correspondent,"  *"    '  •  '  «  •      ■•  • 

Monthly  Chick'"'"  '  '  "New  chicks,  every  month"'in-the  year,   is  a  new  plan 
Hatching        '  '  'that  is  gain^ing  in  popularity  am«hg  poultrymen,  "  says  the 

."  Poult i*y' Item  (December).     "The  new  plan  may  change  the 
entire  poultry  program,  at  I'east  in'  the  production  of  poultry  meat  and 
eggs,  says  R.  C.'  Ogle;9f  the  New  York  state  college  of  agriculture.  'It 
is  a  trend  away  from'  'putting  all  your-  eggs  in  one  basket',  Poult'rymen 
who  have  adopted'  the  new  program  say  that  the  use  of  equipment  throughout 
the  year  is  efficient  and  that  a  more  or  less  '  constant  supply  of  new=^ 
pullets,  just  starting  to  lay,   should  prove  profitable.     Regardless  of 
the  method,  says  Mr. •  Ogle,  early-hatched  pullets ,  late-hatched  pullets, 
or  -pullets  on  any  other  plan,   can  give  ■  results  only  in  pr-^portion  to 
correct  breeding,  feeding  and  management  practices,     'The  profitableness 
of  a  flock  of  laying  pullets  is  determined  largely  by  the  number  of  eggs 
the  pullets  lay  and  the  length  of  time  over  which 'they  lay  them.  In- 
general,  birds  of  the  Mediterranean  varieties  are  best  when  they  lay  their 
first  eggs  at  not  less  than  I50  days  after  hatching, and  birds  of  the 
American  varieties  not  less  than  180  days  after  hatching.'" 
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CROP  COZ'TROL  Secretary  Wallace  declared  last  night  that  results  of 

REPSRSiTOTA  '      '  Saturday  *  s  .  farm  referendmi,  in  which,  cot  ton  growers  approved 

and  rice  and  flue-cured  tooacco - producers . rejected  marketing 
controls,   signified  permanence  for  the  !Mew  Deal '  s  . farm  -orogram,   says  an  As- 
sociated ?ress  report.     ^'The  national  fam  program .  as  a' whole ,   open  to  pro- 
ducers of  all  crops,  will  go  on,"  he  asserted.     Tne  agricultural  chief  ex- 
plained the  tohacco  and  rice  rejections  expressed  a  "belief  of  many  growers 
of  these  commodities  that  their  price  and  supply/  situations  were  not  seri- 
ous enough  to  warrant  marketing  restrictions  next  'year.     On  the  other  hand, 
cotton  famiers,  he  said,  realized  "there  was  no  prospect  that  foreign  and 
domestic  outlets  would  talce  enough  cotton  to  "bring  the  supply  down  to  man- 
agea"ble  proportions  without  the  continuation,  of  existing  control  measures." 


CIVIL  SERVICE  •  Contemplated  changes  in. the  civil  service  retirement 

RETIREivIElTT         law  to  -^oe  considered  in  the  next     session  of  Congress  were 

discussed  last  night  "by  the  Joint  Conference  on  Civil  Ser- 
vice Retirement.     Rohert  ?!.  Alcorn,  chairman  of  the  conference,  reipresent- 
ing  the  civil  service  employees  of  the  United  States,  explained  that  con- 
ferences are  now  "being  held  with  leaders  in  hoth  "branches  of  Congress  and 
with  various  organizations  of  government  employees,  as  a  result  of  which 
a  program  of  legislation  to  "oe  urged  at  the  incoming  session  relative  to 
changes  in  the  retirement  law  Y/ill  "be  pre-")ared.     Chairman  Bulow  of  the  Sen- 
ate Civil  Service  Committee  and  Chairman  Ramspeck  of  the  House  Civil  Ser- 
vice Committee  have  pledged  their  "best  efforts  to  improve  the  retirement 
law.     (Washington  Post.) 

EEffilG-HT  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,   in  a  .6-to-U  deci- 

RATES  si on,  authorized  yesterday  higher  freight  rates  on  mahogany 

than  -competing  native  woods,   says  an  Associated  Press  report. 
The  commission  gave  permission  to  the  railroads  to  increase  mahogany  rates 
"by  10  percent.     The  increase  on  native  hardwoods  was  limited  to  5  percent 
in  the  general  freight  rate  case  last  spring. 

Chairman  Jones  of  Texas,   of  the  House  Agriculture  Comm.ittee,   said  yes- 
terday the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  required  railroads  to 
make  "blanket  reductions  in  .  export  freight  rates  on  farm  products.  "This 
would  De  in  line  with  present  export  freight  reductions  which  already  ap- 
ply to  industry,"  he  a,dded.  ■■  (Press.  ) 
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Quick  Freeze  Continuing  experiments  in  quick  freeze  preservation 

Experiments        of  foods,  refrigeration  experts  at  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee engineering  experiment  station  will  construct  a 
machine  with  a  capacity  foiJT  times  that  of  an  experimental  machine  de- 
veloped last  year.     The  work  is  "being  undertaken  in  conjunction  \7ith  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority.     The  experimental  machine  is  to  he  completed 
by  next  spring,  and  first  tests  are  to  be  m.ade  at  Cleveland,  Tenn.  It 
will  occupy  a  space  10  ft.  wide,  16  ft.  long  and  3  f  •  high,  and;  "will 
have  a  capacity  of  one  ton  of  frozen  products  an  hour.     The  present  ex- 
perimental unit  was  used  to  process  200,000  lbs.  of  frozen  fruits  during 
the  past  season,  turning  out  ^00  lbs.  an  ho'ur.     "We  believe  that  our  . 
freezing  principle  is  a  superior  one  as  demonstrated  by  the  ready  market 
acceptance  and  comments  of  users,"  said  E.  Brooks  Taylor,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  project.     "By  the  new  process  we  are  able  to  freeze  the 
product  very  rapidly,  yet  at  not  too  low  a  temperature,  and  thus  the 
ice  crystals  which  form  are  very  small  and  do  not  break  down  the  cell 
walls  of  the  product.     The  larger  the  crystals,  the  less  desirable  the 
product  when  it  is  defrosted.     Strawberries  frozen  by  this  new  process 
have  been  compared  favorably  with  fresh  strawberries  as  we  have  been 
successful  in  preserving  their  distinctive  fresh  flavor  and  texture  to 
a  marked  degree..."    (ice  and  Refrigeration,  December.) 

Nutrition  and  The  December  issue  of  Plan  Age  contains  a  paper  on 

Conservation      "Human  Conservation  and  Nutrition"  by  Hazel  K.  Stiebling, 

of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,     She  discusses  nutritive 
requirements  of  the  body;  nutritive  values  of  food;  food  consumption 
habits;  and  improvement  in  nutrition.     "Improvement  in  nutrition.'^  she 
says  in  the  last  few  paragraphs,  "is  contingent  upon  one  or  more  of  at 
least  three  factors:     (l)  Improved  purchasing  power  through  increased 
incomes,  lower  food  prices,  or  both;     (2)  The  allocation  of  a  somewhat 
higher  proportion  of  the  income  to  food  in  view  of  greater  appreciation 
of  the  long-time  significance  of  dietary  adequacy;     (3)  The.  more  effi- 
cient use  of  money  now  devoted  to  food,  through  v/ider  dissemination  of 
knowledge  regarding  food  values  and  nutritional  needs.     In  many  sections 
of  the  country  there  is  also  need  among  farm  families  for  the  production 
of  more  food  for  family  use.    And  most  farm  families  would  benefit  if 
they  would  develop  their  home-production  programs  so  as  more  directly 
to  take  account  of  the  family ^s  nutritional  needs.     Improvement  in  nutri- 
tion calls  for  the  best  efforts  of  those  formulating  social  policies,  of 
persons  engaged  in  production  both  on  farms  and  in  factories,  or  re- 
search workers,  teachers,  social  workers,  and  of  all  others  concerned 
with  human  conservation.     The  benefits  of  good  diet,  added  to  those  of 
other  scientific  advances  v;hich  function  for  human  progress,  are  not 
merely  biological  benefits  to  health.    As  Sherman  points  out,  they  *  con- 
tribute through  health  to  the  social  evolution  of  the  race  and  to  ever 
higher  levels  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  achievement  by  the  individuals 
v/ho  will  so  develop  their  innate  capacities.*" 
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Holstein  Cow  The  Parmer's  Magazine  (Toronto,  Lecem"ber)  reports 

World  Record      a  new  world  record  for  a  Holstein  covf,  Regis"borne  Alice 

Alcartra,  owned  by  an  Ontario  farmer,  "Her  3"-y^3'r-ol^ 
record  of  25,U60  pounds  milk  and         po-onds  "butter  fat,  in  365  days 
and  on  twicn  a  day  milking,  gives  her  a  world  record  both  for  milk  and 
butter  fat  in  her  class.     Similarly  in  the  yO^ division,  her  pro-., 
duction  of  22,227  poimds  milk  and  8I6  pounds  fat,  is  a  world  record. 
This  record  also  displaces  those  made  on  3  ^-^^  ^  tim.es  a  day  milking... 
Consistency  throughout ,  rather  than  high  months,  ma.rked  the  attainment 
of  this  record.    At  the  end  of  9  mionths,  she  was  still  giving  around 
90  pounds  daily,  and  finished,  giving  50  pounds  per  day,.," 

Homogenized  Housewives  of  the  future  will  no  longer  have  to  turn 

Milk  Forecast      the  milk  bottle  upside  down  to  mix  the  cream  as  milk  will 

have  no  cream  line.     Both  milk  and  cream  will  have  been 
thoroughly  mixed  beforehand  by  machines  under  2,500  pounds  of  pressure. 
So  say  members  of  Cornell  University's  Dairy  Department.     The  new  homo- 
genized milk  will  be  of  smooth  even  texture,  color  end.  taste.    All  the 
fat  globules  will  be  evenly  distributed.     The  process  used  is  similar 
to  that  used  for  some  time  in  th  j  manrJacture  r-f  ice  cream  and  evaporated 
milk.     It  is  reported  that  several  cities  ha^-e  adopted  the  use  of  this 
milk  in  varying  degrees,  including  B'uffalo,  Rochester  and  Utica  in  New 
York  state  and  several  cities  in  other  states  and  in  Canada.  (The 
Creamery  Journal,  December,) 

Idaho  Bull  Hoard's  Dairyman  (Decer.ber  10 )  contains  an  editorial 

Stud  Plan  on  the  organization  of  a  bull  stuc    by  the  Dair^Tien's  Co- 

operative Creamery  of  Boise  Valley,  Idaho.     It  quotes 
from  the  Dairymen's  News  Bulletin,  which  says  in  part:     "Many  bull  asso- 
ciations have  fa.iled.  .  .A  miore  practical  solution  to  the  problem's  of 
operating  bull  associations  m.ay  be  the  substitution  of  carefully  super- 
vised bull  studs.     Several  of  theso  are  in  their  second  year  of  operation 
in  Idaho,      The  Idaho  bull  stud  plan  provides  for  the  delivery  of  a  stud 
bull  for  service  to  the  cow  owner's  farm,  by  triick  or  trailer.  This 
arrangerient  relieves  the  •^V\'ner  of  the  inconvenience  of  attempting  to 
lead,  or  load  into  a  trailer,   a  cov;  that  is  not  broken  or  accustomxd  to 
such  handling.     Limited,  experience  with  stud  bulls  has  shown  that  they 
are  handled  more  easily  than  the  average  cow,  and  that  the  cow  owner 
prefers  delivered  bull  service  to  the  inconvenience  and  time  required 
in  transporting  the  ow.    More  efficient  m.ana.gerient  practices  may  be 
expected  in  operating  a  bull  stud  than  in  operating  an  a.ssociatinn  block 
bull,  and  a  r^uch  greater  area  can  be  miOre  efficiently  serviced  with 
fewer  bulls.     The  Idaho  bull  stud  plan  is  the  first  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  state  extension  service  to  meet  the  breeding  problem.s  of  the 
small  herd  iwner,  except  by  organized  b'Oll  associations  which  have  failed 
to  accomplish  their  purpose  when  organized  ar.ong  sr.all  herds." 
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Chemicals.  ■       Chemists  at  the  University  of  Wiseonsin  are  no using 

From  Wood      .  .""bacteria  to  t'JTn  sugar,  made  from  wood,   into  valuahle 

chemicals.     Butyl  and.  ethyl  alcohol,  acetone  and  isopropyl 
alcohol  are  among  the  chemicals  which,  have  "been  produced  experimentally 
"by  the  fermentation  of  wood  sugars.     Sugars  from  trees  like  hemlock, 
"beech,  maple  and  birch  are  no  new  thing,  for  in  Germ.any  there  ha.s  teen 
much  research  on  the  problem  and  tvo  methods — those  of  Bergius  and 
Scholler — a>,re  in  comm.ercial  production.     In  the  Scholler  process  dilute 
sulfuric  acid  is  percolated  through  shredded  wood  under  pressure  a.t  high 
temiperature  and  a  dilute  solution  of  wood,  sugar  is  obtained..  .  Iv'O.  S  jolander , 
A , I\  Lariglyk.ke  and  "w  „Hc  Pet er son  of  the  chemistr^.^  departm.ent  at  the  University- 
are  using  similar  dilute  sugar  sol'itions  as  th?  starting  point  of  their 
fermentation  process (industrial  and.  Engineering  Chemistry,  Industrial 
Edition,  November).     (Science  News  Letter,  Becem.ber  10.) 

Reclaim.ed  Reclamation  Comm.issioncr  John  Page  reported  recently 

Earm  Land  irrigation  projects  now  under  construction  would  fall  far 

short  of  fiilf i lling  the  demand  fo-^  productive  fa.rm  land. 
Page  asserted  in  his  annual  rerjort  to  Secro"''a.ry  Ickes  that  about  31j'^00 
farm  famxilies  evontua.lly  could  be  accom.modat ed  on  the  2 ,  5OO  3OOO 'acres  of 
-land  that  wondd  be  hrought  und:;r  cultivation  by  the  new  developments, 
"Even  when  all  the  new  lands  a„rc  :nado  availatle  under  the  present  pro- 
gram," Page  said,   "fai-ms  co^Ljd  not  "be  provided  for  more  than  a  portion 
of  these  ujD.f or tur.au e  families.     Only  through  construction  of  additional 
irrigation  works  for  new  and  "uiioccupicd  apneas  can  oppor twii ties  for 
m.any  to  make  homes  be  realized..  "    Page  said  that  federal  reclam.ation 
projects  last  year  suoportevd  222,  oSl  persons  on  ^1,SV4  fa.rns  and 
650,826  in  25U  project  towns  and  cities  of  the  western  sta.tes.  "Some 
of  the  new  projects  will  m.akn  settlement  opportunities  within  a  year 
or  two,"  he  said,   "but  some  like  G-rand.  Coulee  in  central  ?/ashington, 
miay  take  20  years."     Coulee,  the  la.rgest  of  the  reclamation  projects, 
ultimaotely,  will  hring  1,200,000  acres  of  fertile,  but  now  arid  land, 
under  irrigation.     (Salt  Lao]:e  Tribune,  "Lecemher  1.) 

Dairy  Herd  "Dairy  herd  classification  from  a  t;rpe  standpoint  is 

Performance        being  added  to  the  pedigree  record  of  purebred  herds," 

says  Kansas  Earmcr  (December  3)-     ''1^  what  appears  suC'- 
cessful  effort  to  parallel  hreed  type  with  production  records,  tne 
Holstein-Ericsian  cattle  breeders  are  halving  their  herds  classified, 
voluntarily,   on  a,  basis  of  confer; la.tion  tp  accepted  breed  type.  The 
classification  starts  at  Excellent,  which  v/ould.  mean  a  cow  ranked  ^0  or 
above  on  the  hreed  score  card..     Very  Good  and  G-ood  Plus  come  "between  80 
and  9O;  Good  from  70  to  80;  Pair  from  60  to  7O;  and  Poor  helow  60.  The 
classification  is  made  by  official  judges,  and  this  ra-nking  is  ma.de  a 
part  of  the  ""Dreed  record  of  each  animal.     The  breeder  haviiig  his  herd 
classified  agrees  to  surrender  the  certificate  of  registry  of  all 
animals  ranking  Poor,  and  not  to  register  hLil.ls  from  cows  over  U  years 
old  ranking  Fair.     This  plan  weeds  out  low  type  animals  fromi  the  pnjrcbred 
ranks.     It  makes  a  permanent  record  of  the  type  of  calves  sired  by  cer- 
tain bulls  and  cows,   in  addition  to  the  production  record  obtained  by 
dairy  herd  improver.ent  work.     In  other  words,   type  becomes  a  permanent 
record  with  each  animail,   instead  of  only  a  characteristic  of  the  cow's 
lifetime. « , " 
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EXCHAiTGE  IIT  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  dis- 

FOREI GIT  TRADE      closed  yesterday  that  the  Treasury,  with  the  approval  of 

the  President  and  the  State  Department,  is  studying  co- 
operative effort  "between  if  and  the  Treasuries  of  South  and  Central  Ameri- 
can countries  in  an  effort  to  make  available  adequate  exchange  facilities 
and  otherwise^  stimulate  trade  "betv/een  the  countries.    He  said  that  the 
study  was  in  the  preliminary  stages  and  details  were  not  availahl?;  "but 
that  anything  the  Treasury  did  would  "be  coordinated  with  activities  for 
the  same  general  purpose  in  any  other  governmental  agency  such  as  the  Ex- 
port Import  Bank,  which  has  authority  to  arrange  credits  under  certain 
conditions.     (New  York  Times.) 


COTTOH  Erancis  B»  Sayre,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  hailed 

CONEEREUCE         yesterday  the  Ajiglo-American  trade  agreement  as  "the  effec- 
tive reply  to  t"iie  defeatism  which  appeared  in  some  quarters 
after  the  Munich  settlement,"    In  a  speech  "before  the  Cotton  Conference 
of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  he  also  declared  that  "crop  re- 
striction means  economic  retrogression  and  lessening  of  national  income" 
and  urged  fre-e-  trade  to  move  American  cotton  into  foreign  markets,  Sayr© 
praised  the  leveling  of  world  trads  "barriers  as  of  great  importance  to 
the  future  of  cotton  and  the  South  and  to  the  national  econom.y.  (Associ- 
ated Press. ) 


BRITISH  BUY  E.  R.  Wilcox,  director  of  the  marketing  .division  of 

U.S.  !7HEAT         the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  said  yesterday  that 

British  millers  had  agreed  to  take  an  additional  5jC'DC,  OCC 
hushels  of  American  wheat  under  this  country's  export- subsidy  program. 
This  would  hring  the  sales  to  the  United  Kingdom  under  the  program  to  ahout 
25, 000, 000  "bushels.     At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Wilcox  expressed  'oelief  that 
the  department  would  reach  its  goal  of  disposing  of  100, CCO, 000  "bushels  of 
the  country's  wheat  through  its  suh sidy  program  before  the  fiscal  year 
ends  on  July  1,  1939.     (Associated  Press.) 


COTTOIT  Moderate  a^ivances  in  cotton  in  response  to  the  favor- 

MARKET  able  southern  vote  on  cotton  marketing  quotas  Saturday 

developed  yesterday,   says  a  New  York  report  by  the  Associated 

Press.  March  sold  off  from  8.30  to  S.I6  and  closed  at  8.21,  with  final 

prices  7  points  net  higher  to  5  lower.     The  market  opened  2  to  b  points 

higher  in  sympathy  with  firmness  at  Liverpool  and  the       percent  favorable 

cotton  referendum. 
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Trade  Pac!t  '^Encouraged  by  the  success  in  concluding  a  far-reaching 

Progress  trade  agreement  with  G-reat  Britain  and  enlarging  an  old  one 

with  Canada,  officials  of  the  State  Department  under  Secre- 
tary Hull  are  proceeding  with  renewed  vigor  in  efforts  to  reopen  further 
the  channels  of  international  commerce  through  the  process  of  reciprocal 
tariff  concessions,"  says  Turner  Catledge  in  the  New  York  Times.  "...Al- 
ready we  have  granted  reductions  in  rates  on  aboat  one-third  of  the  duties, 
thus  committing  this  government  to  stability  so  far  as  these  tariffs  are 
concerned.    A  tabulation  just  completed  for  the  New  York  Times  by  the 
United  States  Tarift  Commission  shows  that  a  total  of  1,077  of  the  3»200- 
odd  rates  in  existing  law  actually  have  been  reduced,  most  of  them  between 
ho  and  50  percent.     It  shows  bindings  of  present  duties  on  eighty- two  more. 
These  rate  and  duty  concessions  cover  items  the  imports  of  which  came  into 
this  country  in  1937  to  the  total  value  of  more  than  $500,000,000,  or 
nearly  one  fourth  of  our  entire  import  trade  for  that  year... The  State 
Department  has  stressed  the  comparatively  few  concessions  granted  in  rela- 
tion to  the  many  obtained.     This  has  been  particularly  true  of  agricultural 
commodities,  the  officials  assert.     ^Literally  h'undreds  of  concessions 
in  one  form  or  another  have  been  granted  to  us  for  our  farm  products  in 
contrast  to  the  relatively  few  limited  concessions  granted  by  us  in  favor 
of  foreign  agricultural  products,'  said  a  recent  progress  report  issued 
by  the  Trade  Agreements  Section  of  the  State  Department.     Emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  the  many  enlarged  outlets  for  fresh  meats,  bacon,  ham,  lard, 
cured  meats,  extracts  and  other  meat  products;  also  for  American  citrus- 
fruit  products  and  canned  foods  of  various  kinds. . .Seven  agreements  have 
given  direct  benefits  to  rayon  and  other  synthetic  textiles;  five  to  cot- 
ton yarn  and  ten  to  various  other  cotton  textile  manufactures.    Eleven  of 
them  favored  American  manufactures  of  drugs  and  cosmetics..." 

TVA  Erosion  Preparations  are  under  way  to  launch  a  huge  erosion 

Control  Plan      control  project  in  the  I5  mountain  counties  of  western 

North  Carolina  within  the  TVA  watershed  area,  whereby  be- 
tween 2,000,000  and  U, 000, 000  trees  will  be  planted  on  worn  out,  abandoned 
and  eroding  fields.    An  agreement  was  signed  recently  for  this  cooperative 
work  between  the  Extension  Service  of  State  College  and  the  Department  of 
Forestry  Relations  of  the  TVA.    The  TVA  will  furnish  the  seedlings  and  the 
county  agents,  in  cooperation  with  TVA  foresters,  will  supervise  all  pro- 
jects.    The  farmers  concerned  will  furnish  the  necessary  materials  and  do 
all  the  work  in  preparing  the  site  for  planting,   the  actual  setting  of  the 
trees,  and  in  giving  the  necessary  protectio3i  from  fire  and  grazing.  Tree 
species  available  for  planting  are:     black  locust,  yellow  poplar,  short- 
leaf  pine,  pitch  pine,  Virginia  pine  and  white  pine.     (The  Southern  Planter, 
December. ) 
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Civil  Service  The  Civil  Service  Commission  annoyances  the  following 

Examinations      examinations:     Chief,  Museiim  Tivision,  $U600,   (unassemtled) , 

National  Park  Service;    Associate  Physiologist,  $32CO, 
(■unassembled),  Bureau  of  Home  Economics;    Examiner  of  Questioned  DocumGnts, 
$3200  (unassemhled) ,  Veterans'  Administration  (for  appointment  in  Washing- 
ton, jD.  C,  only);  Biometrician,  $3SCC,    Associate  Biometrician,  $3200, 
Assistant  Biometrician,  ^26C0,   (unassembled),  Public  Health  Service; 
Chief  Artist-I)esiij;ner ,  $26C0,  Principal  Artist-Besigner ,  $2300,  Senior 
Artist-Besigner ,  $2000  (unassembled);  Assistant  Parasitologist  (Nematodes), 
$2600  (unassembled),  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry;  Junior  Meteorologist,  $2000, 
(assembled),  Optional  subjects:   (l)  General  Meteorology  and  Climatology, 
(2)  Kydrologic  Meteorology,   (3)  Physical  and  Bynamic  Meteorology,   (U)  . 
Synoptic  Meteorology  (Air  Mass  Analysis),  Weather  Bureau, 

Applications  for  the  examinations  for  Chief,  Museum  Tivision,       •  • 
Exaainor  of  Questioned  Bocuments,  *         Artist-Besigner,  and  Junior 
Meteorologist  must  be  on  file:  (a)  January  9j  1939 »  if"  received  from 
States  other  than  those  named  in  (b),   (b)  January  12,  1939>  received 
from  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico, 
Oregon,  Utah,  Washington,  Wyoming, 

Applica.tions  for  the  examinp. tions  for  Associate  Physiologist, 
Biometrician,  and  Assistant  Parasitologist  must  be  on  file:   (a)  Janu??.ry 
10,  1939?  if  received  from  States  other  than  those  named  in  (b) ,  (b)  Jan- 
uary 13,  1939»  if  received  from  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Idaho, 
Montana,  Nevada,  Nev.^  Mexico,  Orego;.,  Utah,  Washington,  Wyoming. 

Planned  Rural'  In  Rural  Sociology  (December)  Charles  P.  Loomis, 

Communities        Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  discusses  the  develop- 
ment of  planned  rural  communities.    He  describes  seven 
rural  resettlement  projects  and  three  "control"  commianities  consisting 
of  an  Indian-Mexican  village,  a  Butch  truck  farming  com.munity  and  a  group 
of  farmers  located  on  an  irrigation  project,  and  draws  the  following  ten- 
tative conclusions,    "(l)  There  "^as  no  evidence  of  pronounced  trends  to- 
ward secularization  on  the  pro jects, Although  the  settler  families  did  not 
support  their  churches  to  the  extent  that  residents  of  the  Indian-Mexican 
and  the  Butch  villages  did,  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  decline  of  interest 
in  religion.   (2)  Geographical  factors,  especially  distance,  play  greater 
roles  in  determining  families  which  will  associP.te  on  the  resettlement 
projects  than  in  the  other  com.munities .     (3)  There  are  other  bonds  besides 
distance  which  appear  to  be  integrating  elements  on  the  resettlement  pro- 
jects.    The  associatinr'^  families  arc  often  more  dependent  upon  one  another 
for  various  types  of  assistance  than  in  the  other  communities.  Also 
their  children  more  frequently  play  together.     (U)  Pairs  of  associating 
families  tend  to  be  similar  in  the  extent  of  their  community  social  par- 
ticipation.    (5)  Eamilies  of  high  geographical  ability,  of  high  occupa- 
tional ujcbility,  and  those  low  in  participation  in  the  community  programs, 
are  not  likely  to  become  integral  parts  of  now  rural  communities.  These 
chara,ct eristics  are  probably  as  important  as  any  others  which  might  be 
considered  in  the  selection  of  settlers  for  rural  projects.   (6)  On  re- 
settlement communities  there  are   'grapevines'   of  association  over  which 
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Planned  Rural  Communities  -(continued) 

rumors  about  project  policies  are  communicated.     If  pr.oje.ct  officials  de- 
sire to  avoid  difficulties  they  should  "be  cognizant  of  these  networks  of 
relationships.     They  should,  where  passible,  .make  project  policies  defi- 
nite and  clear.     Project  discussion  groups  and  forums  conducted  prin- 
cipally by  the  settlers  themselves  miejht  dispel  erroneous  rumors  and  mis- 
information which  has  often  hindered  project  integration,". 

Bookmobile  The  traveling  branch  of  the  Gary  (ind.)  Public  Library 

in  Indiana         is  a  standard  12-foot  house  trailer  converted  into  a 

library  branch,  says  a  G-ary  report  in  -  the  American  City  .  . 
(December)*     "The  trailer  is  an  innovation  in  that  it  overcom.es  most  of 
the  shortcomings  of  other  types  of  bookmobiles,  and  greatly  reduces  the 
initial  .investment  and  the  cost  of  operation,-  All  the  service  is  rendered 
inside,  so  that  inclement  weather  does  ngt  interrupt  schedules^  The 
trailer  calls  at  eleven  locations  for  the  same  half-dr.y  each  week,  so 
th.at  the  people  in  each  neighborhood  know  when  to  expect  it.  Books  not 
in  the  trailer  are  supplied  upon  request  the  next  scheduled  visit.  The 
outstanding  characteristic  of  the  trailer  is  that  it  does  not  tie  up  a 
truck  aXl  day.     The  truck  leaves  the  trailer  on  location  and  goes  about 
its  delivery  work,  moving  the  trailer  to  a  new  location  on  its  way  back 
to  the  library.     The  trcvoling  branch  houses  m.ore  than  1,500  volumes  com- 
fortably, and  it s- ■  maxim.um  capacity  is  2,000  volwes.     It  circulates  more 
books  in  sparsely  settled  pr^rts  'of  the  city  than  do  some  of  oijr  large 
branches  in  densely  populated  areas,  and  it  costs  only  $^69,  as  compared 
with  branches  costing  up  to  $Uo,000  exclusive  of  bookstock. . . " 

New  England  Robert. T,  Clapp,  in  charge  of  the  Yale  forests,  Yale 

Forest  Damage    University,  writes,  in  the  Journal  of  Forestry  (Decem.ber) 

on  "The  Effects  of  the  Hurricane  Upon  New  England  Forests," 
He  says  in  part:     "It  will  take  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  years  to  re- 
store the  woods  to  their  former  condition.     Preliminary  estimates  of  the 
loss  in  timber  blown  d^i^n  indicate  tremiendous  destruction.    Maine  reports 
about  a  quarter  of  a  billion  board  feet  of  timber  d^wn,  New  Hampshire  two 
billion,  and  the  other  New  England  states  intermediate  amounts.  The 
total  loss  is  probably  between  three  and  four  billion  board  feet.  Most 
of  this  timber  is  white  pine,  although  in  northern  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont  much  spruce  and  hardwood  are  down,  and  the  loss  in  Connecticut  is 
mostly  hardwood.     In  general  the  older  stands  have  suffered  the  most 
severely;   in  other  v/ords,  New  England's  best  timber  is  down.    All  state 
and  federal  forestry  officials,  lumber  company  executives,  and  forestry 
associations  deserve  the  highest  praise  for  the  energetic  and  efficient 
way  in  which  they  immediately  tackled  the  problem  of  recovery.     It  was 
soon  realized  that  there  are  three  phases  of  the  problem  which  must  be 
attacked  in  this  order:     first,   the  prevention  of  fire  under  the  most 
hazardous  conditions  ever  known  in  this  region;   second,  salvaging  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  down  timber  in  such  a  wvay  as  not  to  demoralize  the  lum- 
ber market;  and  third,  restoring  the  productive  capacity  of  the  land  for 
future  timber  crops*" 
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MEM  BUREAU  President  Roosevelt  told  the  American  Farm  Bureau 

ilEDERATION         Federation  yesterday  he  was  convinced  the  Administration's 

farm  program  is  the  "best  "that  can  "be  put  into  o-^eration 
for  the  crop  year  1939."    He  added,  however,   in  a  letter  read  to  the  con- 
vention at  New  Orleans,  that  "while  the  1939  program  is  being  put  into 
operation,  farm  leaders  should  be  making  a  diligent  study  to  determine  if 
additional  legislation  is  needed  to  reduce  price-depressing  surpluses,  to 
expand  domestic  consumption  of  such  ooiTunodit ies ,  and  to  provide  a  more  ef- 
fective farm  program  for  19^0  and  later  years."    Edward  A.  O'Neal,  federa- 
tion president,  told  the  convention  earlier  he  considered  that  the  agri- 
cultural adjustment  act  of  193^  and  allied  legislation  provided  "the  best 
all-around  farm  program  we  have  ever  had,  "     Other  speakers  agreed  with  him. 
To  this,  however,  O'Neal  and  others  added  the  reservation  that  the -act  was 
not  perfect  and  should  be  stripped  of  "useless  regulations"  and  given  more 
liberal  interpretation.     (Associated  Press. ) 


HOUSING-  President  Roosevelt  yeterday  approved  an  increase  of 

PRO&RAM  $1,CGC,C0C,CCC  in  the  capacity  of  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 

ministration to  insure  residential  mortgages,  thus  giving 
further  impetus  to  a  program  which  has  aided  toward  making  193^^  "t^^s  most 
prosperous  year  in  home  building  since  1929.  Acting  on  the  advice  of 
Stewart  McDonald,  Federal  Housing  Administrator,  and  under  the  authority 
ff  amendments  to  the  National  Housing  Act  apr)roved  last  February,  the 
President  raised  from  $2, GCC, CCO, COC  to  $3 , CCC , CCC , CCC  the  amonnt  of  FHA 
insured  mortgages  which  might  be  outstanding  at  any  one  time.  (New  York 
Times. ) 


YKBM  ACT  A  group  of  G-eorgia  and  Florida  tobacco  growers,  at- 

CHALLENGED         tacking  constitutionality  of  mcirketing  provisions  of  the 

193^  agricultural  adjustment  act,  appealed  yesterday  to 
the  Supreme  Court.     They  appealed  from  a  decision  of  a  C-eorgia  federal 
court  which  had  been  hailed  by  Agriculture  Department  officia„ls  as  a  vic- 
tory for  the  new  farm  program  and  affecting  all  its  marketing  provisions. 
The  growers  sought  to  enjoin  warehousemen  from  paying  over  to  the  govern- 
ment as  a  penalty  one-half  the  purchase  price  of  tobacco  marketed  in  ex- 
cess of  quotas  fixed  under  the  act.     (Associated  Press.) 
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LCL  Freight  Methods  of  making  railroad  less-than-carload  freight 

Studied  traffic  profitable,  either  throijgh  nationwide  pooling  or 

otherwise,  are  "onder  consideration  "by  a  special  committee 
of  railway  efficials.     Expansion  of  the  Railway  Express  Agency  to  handle 
all  the  less-carlot  "business  of  the  railroads,  or  the  creation  of  one  or 
more  wholly-owned  rail  subsidiary  organizations  for  this  purpose  are 
am.ong  the  various  m.ethods  under  study.     The  railroads  long -have  lost  - 
money  on  1 . c . 1 . operations  and  in  recent  years  have  lost  a  large  propor- 
tion of  this  traffic  to  the  highway  motor  carriers.     ICC  Commissioner-  ■ 
Eastman  said  recently  that  the  railroads  lost,   on  a  full  cost  "basis, 
nearly  $8  per  ton  on  1 . c . 1 . traffic .     In  studying  methods  for  dealing 
with  the  l.c.l.   traffic  problem,  the  special  committee  is  performing 
a  dua.l  function.    Aside  from  the  all-important  matter  of  recouping  traf- 
fic lost  to  the  motor  trucks  and  making  the  'ousiness  profitable,  the 
railroads  must  comply  with  a  recent  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
order  by  sharply  curtailing  their  relations  with  freight  forwarders, 
through  whom  a  large  proportion  of  1. c«  1, traffic  now  is  comibined  and. 
distributed.     (Wall  Street  Journal,  Tecember  I3.) 

Timber  in  "The  virgin  timber  that  once  covered  so  great  an 

Arkansas  area  of  Arkansas  has  in  largest  part  been  manufactured 

into'  lumber  or  cut  for  other  pur"ooses,"  says  an  ed.itorial 
in  Arkansas  Gazette  (recemiber  3)*  "^^t  State  Eorester  Charles  A.  G-illett 
could  take  you  to  places  in  Arkansas  where  third  and  even  fourth  crops 
of  timber  have  been  cut  from^  land  once  covered  with  virgin  forest.  He 
knows  lumber  operator--  whose  records  show  that  although-  their  timberland 
has  been  lumbered  continuously  for  more  than  30  years  there  is  more  tim- 
ber on  the  land  now  than  when  it  was  purchased.     As  a  forester'  he  de- 
clares that  proper  management  and  fire  protection  could  increase  timber 
production  in  Arkansas  to  about  six  times  the  present  output  per  year 
and  leave  trees  growing  to  replace  every  one  that  was  cut... The  1,^17 
wood-using  plants  in  Arkansas  em.ploy  30 > 5^3  Jnen,  and  an  additional 
^3,500  find  employment  in  the  forests,  cutting  and  hauling  logs.  It 
would  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  Arkansas  and  its  people  if  every 
legislator  and  every  other  public  official,   every  man,  woman  and  child 
could  know  the  facts  about  the  forest  sit-aation  and -realize  what  general 
adoption  of  systematic  forest  protection  and  scientific  managem.ent  of 
timber  crops  could  bring  about..." 

Karakul  As  a  moans  of  improving  the  breed,  of  Persian  lambs 

Earm  in  Texas',   the  Southwest  Ka,rakul  Association,  with  head- 

quarters in  Fort  Worth,  assisted  by  the  Extension  Service 
of  the  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Collef^e,  and  the  U.  S.  Pepart- 
ment  of  Agriculture,  is  arranging  for  the  establishment  in  Texas  ef  a 
government  breeding  farm  whore  purebred  Karakul  bucks  will  be  raised  to 
be  loaned  free  to  breeders  v/ho  desire  to  establish  crossbred  flocks, 
(American  Fur  Breeder,  reccmbor.) 
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Carnegie  Dr.  John  C.  Merriam,  president  of  the  Carnegie  Insti-- 

Institution        tution  of  Washington  for  the  last  18  years,  retires  at  the. 

end  of  the  year,  to  "be  succeeded  by  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush, 
former  vice  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  The 
retiring  president  told  the  trustees  that  co-ordination  of  all  fields  of 
research  must  he  a  major  goal  of  science,  since  any  discovery  may  have  a 
direct  hearing  on  some  apparently  unrelated  subject.    Dr.  Merriam  said: 
"...It  becomes  increasingly  clear  that  one  function  of  the  Carnegie  In- 
stitution lies  in  making  jjossible  such  relation  of  its  various  types  of 
specialized  research  to  one  another  as  will  bring  largest  values  for  each 
research,  and  will  also  facilitate  building  upward  in  the  broader  scheme 
of  knowledge.     This  process  will  depend  in  somxO  measure  upon  acceptance 
of  the  idea  that  all  elements  of  nature  and  of  knowledge  have  inter-* 
relationships.    We  now  realize  that  no  science  can  exist  alone.     No  branch 
of  knowledge  can  exist  alone.    All  must  be  related  to  other  knowledge  if 
they  are  to  attain  th^ir  largest  value."     (Washington  Star.) 

Lockers  for  The  Now  Jersey  Department  of  Agriculture  recently 

Auction  announced  that  a  cold  storage  locker  system  has  been  pro- 

jected as  an  installation  in  conjunction  with  the  Flemings- 
ton  Auction  Market.     This  is  the  first  cold  storage  refrigerator  of  its 
kind  to  be  introduced  in  New  Jerse^^  Clarence  H.  Stains,  auction  master 
at  the  Flemington  Auction,  said  that  "a  new  building  will  be  constructed 
in  connection  with  the  auction  which  will  have  the  entire  first  floor 
devoted  to  a  complete  locker  plant,  including  slaughter,  cutting,  ageing, 
quick  freezing,  chilling  and  storage  rooms.    Although  locker  space  will 
be  made  available  to  the  2,500  members  of  the  Auction  Association  first, 
there  will  bo  no  restrictions.     Other  families  may  rent  the  remainder. 
Rentals  will  be  approximately  $10  a  year  for  each  locker,"     (New  England 
Homestead,  December  3») 

Poultry  Another  of  the  "digest"  magazines  is  the  National 

Digest  Poultry  Digest,  of  v/hich  a  Specimen  Number  (Fall)  has  been 

received  by  the  Depaurtment  Library.     In  addition  to  con- 
densations of  poultry  articles,  research  reports ,.  bulletins ,  etc,  it 
will  contain  a  poultry  statistics  department,     "Most  of  the  tables, of 
this  department,"  it  says,  "will  be  lifted  from  various  reports  issued  by 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics."     "The  last  or  twelfth  number  in 
each  volume  will  contain  a  complete  index,  with  cross  references,  of  all 
subject  matter." 

Massachusetts  "When  detailed  land-resources  maps  of  approximately 

Land-Use  Maps     3OO  Massachusetts  towns  are  completed,"  says  the  American 

City  (December),  "any  citizen  ?/ill  be  able  to  purchase  for 
a  negligible  sum  a  complete  set  of  five  large-scale  maps  showing  intimate 
detailed  and  hitherto  unavailable  data  concerning  land  use,  land  quality, 
land  resources,  land  contours,  road.s,  waterways,  and  the  nature  of  all 
man-made  structures  and  engineering  works  in  all  the  rural  areas  in 
Massachusetts.     More  than  half  the  job  is  already  done  as  a  W?A  project,. 
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"Forest-  Forest-scaping  is  neither  landscaping  nor  tree  s-ur- 

Scaping"  gery, "  says  James  ID,  Curtis,  Massachusetts  State  College,  - 

in  the  Journal  of  Forestry  (December)  ,   ""but  a  practical 
application  of  forestry  in  the  field  of  silviculture  supplemented  by  some 
principles  of  landscape  architecture.     Inasmuch  fis  a  landscape  architect 
is  ;^Tiost  often  concerned  with  artificial  methods,   even  changing  the  con- 
tour of  the  ground  to  -gain  desired  effects,  and  v/hile-  the  tree  surgeon 
or  arborist  deals  with  individual  trees  only,   forest-scaping  can  logical- 
ly be  placed  in  a  category  of  its  o^"n.     Its  aim  is  to  create  and  main-   ' . 
tain  the  aesthetic  and  recreational  value  of  forests  (regardless  of 
their  size)  in  order  that  they  may  render  the  o^'/ner  a  perpetual  return, 
at  the  same  time  serving  the  useful  fuiiction  of  furnishing  him  some  form 
of  wood  products.     The  aesthetic  value  may  be  achieved  by  the  manipula- 
tion of  the  forest  cover  in  such  a  way  as  to  create  appealing  surround- 
ings for  himself  and  others  to  admire.  For  the  sportsman,   it  may  assume 
the  form  of  increasing  game  poTiul.ations  or  improving  trout  streams  or, 
perhaps,  for  lovers  of  nature,   increasing  all  wildlife.     It  may  mioan 
the  construction  of  bridle  paths  or  hiking  trails,  through  woods  which 
have  been  planned  to  produce  pleasing  effects.     Forest-scaping  endeavors 
to  improve  on  Nature  only  by  treating  existing  cover,   encouraging  it 
where  there  is  none. . .Schools  which  offer  pro-professional  or  professional 
training  in  forestry,  as  well  as  co^arsos  in  landscape  architecture,  have 
unusual  facilities  for  training  men  in  thi3  field.     Certainly  full  ad- 
vantage has  n'-^t  yet  been  taken  of  thi'S  phase  of  forestry  in  this  country,,. 

County  Social  "Of  interest  to  students  of  rural  life  is  the  work 

Experiment  of  the  Greenville  (South  Carolina)  County  Co-ioncil  for.  Com- 

munity Development,"  says  Gordon  W.-  Black';'/ell,  Furman 
University,   in  a  note  in  Eur.al  Sociology  (December).     "The  five-year 
project  is  financed  jointly  by  a  national  foundation  and  Furman  University, 
A  co'oncil  composed  of  some  ninet\7-  citizens  from  the  city  and  rural  com- 
mujiities  guides  the  work  of  general  improvement  of  life  in  the  county. 
Assistance  in  research  and  planning  is  pr'^vided  by  a  staff  of  ten  special- 
ists trained  in  the  fields  ^f  education,  a.rts  and  crafts,   social  welfn.re, 
rural  sociology,  health,-  economics,  government,  recreation,  drama,  and 
m.'Uoic, .  .Research  activities  ■  of  the  sta.ff  working  with  citizens  have 
covered  a  wide  scope,  including  studies  of  educational  retaordation  of 
children,  the  condition  of  Negr^  school  buildin,f:s,  Negro  urba.n  housing, 
varioLis  pha^ses  of  Negro  life,  crime,   social  welfare  agencies,  health 
agencies,  recreational  facilities  and  needs,  social  -wclfa^rc  and  health 
ejcpenditures ,  r^rd  the  like.     But  what  is      rc  important,  citizens  are 
taking  the  facts  obtained  from  -these  studies  and  are  planning  remedial 
measures ..."  - 


DAILY  DIGEST 

Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  U,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  present  items  of  interest  to  agriculture  and  to  agricultural  v;-orkers.  Views 
and  opinions  in  these  items  are  not  necessarily  approved  by  the  Department* 
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■USDA  EEG-IOITAL.  The  Department  of  A^riculturs  named  yesterday  the 

LABORATORIES        sites  for  four  laboratories  in  which  it  will  seek  to  solve 

the  problem  of  crop  surpluses.     The  laboratories,  to  be 
opened  before  July  1,  v/ill  be  built  in  Peoria,  New  Orleans  and  in  the  Phila- 
delphia and  San  Francisco  Bay  areas.     Congress  appropriated  $U,OOC,CCC»  for 
these  laboratories  and  authorized  a  similar  expenditure  annually.  Their 
purpose  is  to  find  new  uses  and  new  outlets  in  the  human  or  industrial  field 
for  surplus  farm  products.    Although  each  will  center  its  research  on  the 
major  farm  products  of  its  region,  Secretary  Wallace  said  the  results  would 
be  nation  wide'  in  their  effects.     (A, P.  ) 


REICHEIiDERJER  President  Roosevelt  yesterday  appointed  Commander 

IB  CHIEF  Francis  W.  Reichelderf er  to  be  chief  of  the  T^eather  Bureau, 

succeeding  Dr.  Willis  R.  G-re^g,  who  died  last  September. 
Commander  Reichelderf er  is  a  graduate  of  Northwestern  University,  class 
of  '17.     After  World  War  service  he  had  charge  of  reorganizing  and  develop- 
ing the  Naval  Meteorological  Service.     In  1923  he  was  assigned  to  the  Naval 
Air  Station  at  Laicchurst,  N.J,,  and  later  served  on  several  flights  and 
/    expeditions  as  meteorologist,     (New  York  Times, ) 


NYC  PACKING-  The  Federal  G-overnment  intervened  in  the  packing  house 

HOUSE  STRIKE      strike  yesterday  in  the  hope  of  averting  a  meat  shortage 

and  subsequent  price  hike  in  the  (N.Y.C.)  metropolitan  area, 
says  an  Associated  Press  report.     Dr.  John  R.  Steelman,  director  of  the 
conciliation  service  of  the  Department  of  Labor,   sent  a  representative  to 
Chicago  to  attem;pt  a  settlem.ent.     Representatives  of  'the  "big  four"  companies' 
Wilson,  Amour,  Swift  and  Cudahy — t?ld  the  board  that  central  offices  in  • 
Chicago  decided  all  questions  <'>'f  la'*jur' r/olicy.     Sixty  wholesale  packing  con- 
cerns handling  most  of  the  refrigerated  meat  and  poultry  sold  in  New  York 
City  were  affected  by  the  walkout-, 


TVA  ^lERIT  .  The  TVA  investigating  committee  received  a  recommenda- 

SYSTExvi  jRC-ED        tion  yesterday  tha.c  thousands  of  TVA  employees  be  placed 

under  Civil  Ser^'-ice.  Leonard  D.  Ciite,  former  Civil  Service 
Commissioner  and  now  a  professor  at  Chicago  University,  made  the  recommenda- 
tion after  a  survey  of  TVA's  personnel  department.     (A.P, ) 
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Cricket  The  Department  of  the  Interior  announced  recently 

Control  that  it  would  supply  the  manpower  and  equipment  for  a 

concerted  drive  next  spring  to  rid  the  public  range  of 
the  West  of  millions  of  forage-destroying  crickets.     R.  H.  Rutledge, 
director  of  the  division  of  grazing,  said  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
forces  under  his  jurisdiction  would  be  used  in  the  eradication  program. 
The  work,  he  said,  would  be  centered  largely  in  Nevada,  Oregon,  Idaho, 
Utah,  Washington,  Montana,  Wyoming,  North  and  South  Dakota,  and  Nebraska, 
One  of  the  control  methods  to  be  used  will  be  the  erection  of  metal 
barriers  beyond  which  crickets  cannot  pass.     When  they  reach  the  bar- 
riers the  crickets  will  fall  into  traps.    Another  method  will  be  the 
dusting  of  infected  areas  with  poisonous  mixtures,  which,  while  not  harm- 
ful to  livestock,  will  result  in  the  destruction  of  crickets  and  their 
eggs.     (New  York  Herald  Tribune,  December  9O 

U-H  Club  The  Croat  Palls  (Mont.)  Tribune,  in  an  editorial  on 

Training  the  international  livestock  show,  says  in  part:     "It  is 

a  measure  of  the  importance  which  agricultural  and  busi- 
ness leaders  of  the  United  States  attach  to  the  U'-H  club  movement  v/hen 
the  biggest  sho?/  of  purebred  products  in  the  nation  features  the  boys 
and  girls  and  their  exhibits  on  a  par  with  those  of  the  adult  farmers 
of  the  continent.     The  U-H  club  movement  has  won  the  complete  approval 
of  all  interested  in  the  progress  of  American  agriculture.     It  is  re- 
garded as  a  great  factor  in  the  training  of  a  more  competent  generation 
in  the  rural  homes  of  the  nation.     The  show  staged  by  the  youth  from 
American  farm  homes  is  big  time  stuff.     The  products  which  they  enter 
in  their  contests  are  of  a  superlative  grade.     The  demonstrations  of 
their  training  methods,  the  honors  av/arded  outstanding  individuals  among 
them  and  the  educational  features  of  their  gathering  impress  and  interest 
the  whole  country.    As  a  practical  youth  movement,  the  U-H  club  has  been 
a  remarkable  success"  in  the  comparatively  short  time  it  has  been  in 
existence.     Its  creation  was  an  inspired  idea  which  has  caught  the  imagina- 
tion and  sympathy  of  all  interested  in  rural  progress," 

U.S , -Canadian  She  problems  involved  in  maintaining  the  North 

Wheat  Meeting    American  export  market  for  wheat  were  discussed  recently 

at  the  Prairie  Markets  Conference  by  Canadian  and  Ameri- 
can authorities,  according  to  a  Canadian  Press  report  from  Winnipeg. 
C.H.G-, Short  of  Montreal,  general  manager  of  a  milling  company,  stressed 
the  importance  for  Canada  of  keeping  the  "empire  markets",  particularly 
G-reat  Britain.     L.  A.  Wheeler,  chief  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  admitted  that  the 
prospects  of  avoiding  excess  production  were  slim  unless  there  were 
extensive  droughts.    R.M.Evans , AAA  Administrator  from  Washington,  said 
wheat  acreage  in  the  United  States  was  not  likely  to  be  reduced  beyond 
a  total  which  would  leave  100,000,000  bushels  for  export  annually. 
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Broadcasts  0.  C.  Redenbacher ,  Covnty  Agent,  Vigo  Comity,  Indiana, 

from  Farms  reports  in  the  Extension  Service  Review  (Decem'ber).'  that 

■once  a  week  a  .successful  farmer,  his  vafe,  and  a  U-H 
club  son  or  daughter,  relate  their  experiences  direct  from  their  farm, 
interviewed  by  the  county  agent,  home  demonstration  agent,  or  assistant 
county  agent.     "No  script  is  used  in  the  presentation  of  these  programs," 
he  says, "other  than  a  very  brief  outline  of  some  of  the  major  points  to 
be  emphasized  during  the  program.     Radio  has  been  used  as  an  extension 
teaching  method  in  Vigo  County,  Indiana,  since  1931*  October  1,  193^> 

the  county  extension  office  presented  its  1,37^"^^  broadcast.  Five-minute 
daily  broadcasts  are  given  direct  from  my  desk  by  remote  control. , .This 
eliminates  trips  to  the  studio  and  makes  it  convenient  for  the  county 
extension  agents  to  use-  the  timely  information  coming  to  their  desks. 
Meetings  and  demonstrations  are  announced.     Spray  schedules,  feeding 
rations,  and  household  hints  are  given  from  time  to  time.  Frequently 
farm  men,   farm  women,  and  U-H  club  members  participate  in  these  daily 
broadcasts.     Every  effort  is  made  to  localize  the  information  used  by 
referring  to  farms  and  farm  people,  and  as  many  names  as  possible  arc 
used  during  the  broadcast.     New  material  received  from  the  Radio  Service 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Division  of  In- 
formation at  Purdue  University  is  localized  before  it  is  given.  These 
radio  programs  require  very  little  time  of  the  extension  agents  and  pro- 
vide one  of  the  best  means  of  contacting  a  large  number  of  people  who 
otherwise  would  not  receive  this  information." 

Billboard  A  program  designed  to  rid  Maryland's  highways  of  bill- 

Regulations        boards  and  to  provide  state  regulation  and  inspection  of 

roadside^eat_ijgg^establishments ,  was  indorsed  recently  by 
Maryland  and  District /leaders  of  the  American  Automobile  Association, 
The  District  club  indorsed  the  "uniform  act,"  approved  in  the  last 
national  A, A. A. conference ,  under  which  state  highway  departments  could 
set  up  a  "protected  area"  extending  1,000  feet  each  side  of  highways, 
zone  this  area  into  commercial  and  non-commercial  districts,  and  regulate 
roadc5ide    advertisements  and  eating  places.     Under  the  proposed  act,  bill- 
boards would  have  to  be  at  least  50  feet  from  the  highway.  (Washington  Star 

Soil  Defense  The  impoverishment  and  ruin  of  southern  agricultural 

in  South  land,  particularly  in  the  Cotton  Belt,  by  soil  erosion  is 

pict-urod  in  a  naw  Farmers*  3u]letin  (I809)  ,   "Soil  Defense 
in  the  South".     "In  the  whole  broad  stretch  of  land  known  as  the  Cotton 
Belt,"  the  bulletin  declares,   "there  is  little  cultivated  land,  even 
where  the  slopes  are  gentle,   that  is  not  marred  by  erosion".  Prepared 
by  E.  M.  Rowalt,   in  collaboration  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the 
publication  describes  erosion-control  practices  for  the  Cotton  Belt.  A 
free  copy  may  be  obtained  from  the  Department,  Washington, 
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Hestoration  "Sing"  Darling,  president  of"  the  National  Wildlife 

of  Wildfowl        Federation  and  former  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Biological 

Survey^,  writes  on  ducks,  in  the  Southwestern  Sports 
Magazine  (November).    He  says  in  part:     "Improved  Y/ater  conditions  in 
most  of  the  "breeding  areas  in  the  United  States  greatly  helped  in  turn- 
ing out  the  1932  crop  of  wj  ldfowl.    -From  practically' all.  observers  in 
.the  north  and  west  have  come  enthusiastic  reports.-   That  thes.e  were  • 
"based  on  actualities  was  demonstrated  when  the  Bureau  of  Biological 
.Survey  ann.ounced  "the  wildlife  hunting  r egulations.-- an  extension  of  from 
30  to-        days  in  the  seas-on',  a  possession  limit  of  20  instead  of  10, 
perm'ission  to  include  in  a  day's  kill  an  aggregate  of  three  canvashack, 
redhead,  ruddy  or  .huf f lehead,  the  species  that  heA  been  given  complete 
protection  because  of  their  alarming  scarcity.     The  number  of  wildfowl 
visible,  on  any  one  particular  flyv^ay  in  the  fall  hunting  season  does  not 
determine  whether  the  basic  supply  is  increasing  or  decreasing.  The 
number  reaching  the  breeding  grounds  in  the  spring  is  a  most  important 
factor.    Excessive  shooting  may  fatally  trip  the  balance  in  one  year. 
Erouth  and  other  perils  on  the  breeding  grounds'  may  wipe  out  all  gains 
of  the  previous  year... Our  hopes  for  the  future  are  founded. on  the  esti- 
mates of  wildfowl  hatched  and  reared  in  the  great  restored . areas ,  for- 
..ever  safe  from  the  criminal  exploitation  of  drainage  sharks.     Upper  and 
lower  Souris,  Bear  River,  Crescent  Lake,  Lake  Bowdoin,  Sand  Lake,  Mud 
Lake,  Nine  Pipe  and  Pablo — hundreds  and  thousands  of  acres  of  sun-baked 
mud,  of  sterile,  dusty  flats  from  which  cheated  settlers  had  been  starved 
out  have  had  their  water  restored  and  are  now  rich  with  new  life.  Link- 
ing the  breeding  areas  with  the  wintering  ground  are  chains  of  federal 
refuges — upper  Mississippi,  Pea  Island,  White  River,  Mattamuskect ,  Cape 
Remain,  the  vast  sanctuaries  of  the  Mississippi  Delta  region. . .Wildfowl 
have  not  'come  back'.     They  have  been  rescued  from  extinction  by  a 
gigantic  effort.     Scientific  measures,  applied  on  a  continental  scale, 
are  overcoming  the  results  of  man's  habits  formed  v/hen  the  supply  of 
game  was  unlimited," 

Cotton  Plane  A  dispatch  in  the' Christian  Science  Monitor  (Decem- 

Runways      '         ber  7)  reports  the  recent  dedication  of  a  new  governm.ent 

airprrt  at  Camp  McClellan  (Ala.)  in  which  the  cotton 
fabric,  osnaburg,  was  used  as  a  reinforcement  for  asphalt  in  the  runway. 
The  demonstration,  says  the.  report,  is  a  Joint  project  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  the  Works  Progress  Administration  arid-  was  a.rranged  largely 
through  Representative  Sam  Hobbs  of  Alabama.     Construction  of  the  run- 
way consists,  of  a  four-inch  treated  sand,  clay  base  topped  by  alternate 
layers  of  fabric  surfaced  with  1^  inches  of  asphalt.     The  fabric  is 
laid  in  alternate  lengthwise  strips,   20  feet  in  width.     The  osnaburg 
used  has  a  thread  count  of  12  for  the  v/arp  and  12  for  the  filling  with 
a  minimum  'average  breaking  strength  of  U5  pounds  for  the  warp  and  U5 
pounds  for  the  filling.     Asphalt  has  been  found  superior  to  concrete 
for  airport  runways  on  account  of  its  resiliency,  but  it  is  inclined  to 
crack  under  usage  by  heavy  planes.     It  is  hoped  that  the  cotton  fabric 
will  cause  the  paving  to  adhere  more  closely  and  to  eliminate  cracking 
under  the  wear  and  t  ear  of  pianos  and  the  weather. 
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SECRETARY'S  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace  declared  yesterday 

AMNUAL  REPORT        that  a  partial  loss  of  foreign  markets  and  prospects  for 

a  declining  domestic  demand  for  farm  products  after  195® 
made  government-  crop  control  a"  "more  or  less"  permanent  necessity.     In  his 
annual  report  to  President,  Roosevelt,  Wallace  said  the  Nation's  agricul- 
tural industry  had  reached  a  product 5^©  capacity  considerahly  in  excess  of 
present  markets  and  p0  3si"bly  equal  to  any  future  needs. 

"It  is  evident  "by  this  time,  "  he  asserted,  "that  we  face  a  more  or 
less  permanent  problem  in  agricultural  adjustment,  the  sources  of  which 
lie  deep  in  changed  domestic  and  foreign  conditions."  These  conditions 
were  described  as  attempts  of  European  nations  to  become  agriculturally 
self--suf  f  icient ,  technological  advances  and  a  decline  in  this  country's 
rate  of  population  growth. 

.    Wallace  said  the'  depression  had  brought  about  a  radical  change  in 
the  government's  task  in  aiding  agriculture.     Formerly  it  was  the  govern- 
ment's duty,  he  said,  to. help  farmers  expand  production  so  that  they  might 
supply  an  increasing  domestic  markdt  and  large  demands  abroad.    But  be- 
cause of  changes  wrought  by  the  World  War  and  the  depression,   it  has  be- 
come "essentially  a  problem  of  marketing  rather  than  of  deficient  produc- 
tion, "  he  added. 

Looking  toward  the  future,  Wallace  prediced  that  the  crest  of  the 
Nation's  population — which  he  placed  at  lC,CCC,COr  in  excess  of  present 
figures — ^may  be  reached  by  195^  or  19bC.     "Only  a  small  increase  in  our 
harvested  acreage  wdII  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  probable  future 
increase  in  population,  even  if  the  demand  for  exports  remains  undimin- 
ished.    Should  the  export  demand  decline,   or  if  mechanization  continues 
to  supplant  horses  and  mules,  or  if  technological  improvement  continue?!, 
no  increase  in  crox)  land  may  be  necessary  before  the  Nation's  population 
becomes  stationary." 

He  said  there  were  only  three  principal  ways  of  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  surpluses:  Stop  production  of  excessive  supplies  and  divert 
agricultural  land  and  labor  "wholesale"  to  other  ends;   store  ?;urpluses 
in  the  hope  of  marketing  them  eventually;  adjust  farm  production  "moderate- 
ly "through  means  that  keep  fa,rm  land  and  farm  -oeople  employed,  and  to  deal 
meantime  in  special  ways  v:ith  surpluses  that  accumulate  unavoidably." 
(Associated  Press. ) 
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Teaching  "Luring  the  past  year  or  so  teachers  have  made  an 

Conservation      unparalleled  demand  upon  state  and  federal  agencies  for 

conservation  teaching  helps,"  says  Wilda  G-rim  Quimoy  in 
Conservation  (Novemher-December ) .     "...It  is  generally  conceded  that  we 
can  go  only  as  far  in  this  "business  of  conserving  our  resources  as  pub- 
lic opinion  will  permit.    We  have  seen  time  and  again  that  we  cannot 
give  people,  a  desire  to  do  a  thing  simply  "by  passing  legislation  which 
comipels  them  to  do  it.     If  a  genuine  desire  to  conserve  our  ..resources 
is  not  present  in  the  minds  of  our  people  we  are  doomed  to  failure  from 
the  start.     It  is  human  nature  to  "be  indifferent  to'  situations  which  we 
do  not  understand.     Our  jo"b  then,  is  to  sec  to  it  that  everyone  is  in- 
formed of.  the  true  need  for  conserving  our  resources , .Teachers  arc  eager 
to  do  their  part  in  this  patriotic  work,     Th'C  "big  problem  at  present  is 
the  one  of  supplying . them  with  suitable  teaching  materials.     A  bibliography 
telling  them  where  to  go  to  find  information  is  not  eno^agh.     Most  of  the 
references  available  arc  m.uch  too  technical  for  their  use.     In  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin- the  state  departments  of  pub lit;  instruction  arc  cooperating 
with  the  conservation  departments  in  preparing  conservation  teaching 
helps.     In  the  Unitpd  States  Forest  Service  a  nev/  section  in .  the .  educa- 
tion department  has  been  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  developing  usable  edu- 
cational materials  to  meet  the  demand  of  t eo.chers ,  .  ,  " 

Farm  Mortgage  A  further  decline  in  farm-mortgage  debt  during  1937 

Debt  Declines    is  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  .Economics  in 

the  November  issue  of  the  Agricultural  Finance  Review, 
The  farm-mortgage  debt  is  estim-ated  at  $7,082,156,000  as  of  January  1, 
193^>  compared  with  $7,25^,821,000  a  year  earlier.     This  represents  a 
decline  of  2,U  percent  for  the  year.    A  fujrther  decrease  is  indicated 
for  the  first  half  of  193^ •  decline  during  1937  is  a  continua.tion 

of  a  trend  for  the  past  9  years.     D-oring  the  first  part  of  the  9~year 
period  from  1930  "to  193^         decline  in  farm-mortgage  debt  resulted  more 
from  farm  foreclosures  and  other  distress  transfers  involving  surrender 
of  title  by  ovmers  of  mortgaged  farms.     According  to  estimates  of  the 
Bureau,  the  number  of  farms  changing  hands  as  a  result  of  forced  sales 
and  related  defaults  rose  from  20,8  per  1,000  farms  in  I930  to  5^,1  per 
1,000  farms  in  1933*     Following  1933  "t^^e  volume  of  farm,  foreclosures  de- 
clined, reflecting  both  the  farm  debt  refinancing  of  the  federally  spon- 
sored credit  agencies  and  the  improved  income  of  farmers.     Although  debt 
liquidation  through  foreclosures  has  continued  to  be  an  important  factor 
in  the  decline  of  f arm-m.ortgage  debt,   the  improved  incom.e  of  farmers, 
it  was  stated,  has  permitted  substantial  reductions  through  normal  debt 
repayments  in  recent  years. 
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Chestnut  G,  L.  Slate,  Secretary  of  the  Northern  Nut -Growers 

Breeding  Association,  reports  in  American  Fruit  Grower  (Decemiber ) 

that  "Ir.  A.  H.  Graves,  of  the  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden, 
is  trying,  to  develop,  "by  breeding,  a  type  of  chestnut  totally  resistant 
to  the  "blight  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  forest  tree  suitable  for  timber, 
or,  in  other  words,  a  good  substitute  for  the  American  chestnut.  The 
Chinese  and  Japanese  species  of  chestnut  are  more  or  less  resistant  to 
the -blight,  but  are  not  sal  table  for  tim.ber  because  of  their  low-growth 
habit.     These  species  are  being  crossed  with  the  American  chestnut  in 
an  attempt  to  combine  the  blight  resistance  of  the  form.er  v/ith  the 
growth  habit  of  the  latter.     To  date  Dr.  Graves  has  produced  more  than 
600  hybrid  trees  from  over  50  different  combinations  involving  the  above 
mentioned  species  as  well  as  other  chestnut  species.    I'r.  Graves' 
hybrids  arc  fruited  in  Connecticut  in  na.tural  chestnut  country  where  there 
are  many  diseased  sprouts,  from  the  stunps  of  old  American  chestnuts. 
The  susceptible  hybrids  are  soon  eliminated  by  natural  infection.  A 
more  severe  test  is  given,  however,  and  the  hybrids  are  inocolated  arti- 
ficially to  insure  that  all  arc  given  an  opport'onity  to  demonstrate  any 
blight  resistance  which  they  may  possess.     This  test  is  repeated  for 
threg  years , . , "  ' 

Turkey  Constant  im.provcment  of  quality  is  a  contribution 

Co-ops'  of  turkey  cooperatives  to  the  industry,   says  the  Farm 

Credit  Administration,     Strict  grading  practices, 
pioneered  by  the  co-ops,  are  being  instituted  miOre  generally  throughout 
the  industry  each  year.     The  cooperatives,  handling  'approximately  20 
percent  of  the-  total  turkey  crop,  according  to  a  recent  s^arvey  made  by 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  have  been  by  far  the  most  active  group 
in  the  industry  in  the  adoption  of  the  U.S ,I}epartmxent  of  Agriculture's 
standards  and  grades  for  dressed  turkeys. 

Plant  Breeding  "...In  recent  years  intensive  inbreeding  and  cross- 

Progress  breeding  of  plants  has  made  it  possible  to  fix  desirable 

characters  and  eliminate  those  which  were  undesirable,"' 
says  an  editorial  in  Kansar,  City  Star  (T'scember  7) •  "Practically  all  the 
approved  varieties  of  tl'^e  major  field  crops  have  originated  at  experiment 
stations  or  on  farms  where  the  operator  has  had  fundamental  training  in 
plant  breeding.     The  wheat  improvement  program  inaugurated  in  Kansas 
last  year  indicates  the  possibilities  of  field  selection.       Samples  of 
wheat  actually  used  for  seed  by  farmers  in  a  locality  are  grown  side  by 
side  for  com^parison.     Observation  of  pui-ity,  da^e  of  maturity,  disease 
resistance,   strength  of  strsw,  are  easily  observed,.    After  harvest  yields, 
grades  rnd  test  weights  are  determined.     This  is  as  far  as  most  experi- 
ments go,  but  in  the  K.ansas  program  m.illing  and  baking  tests  arc  added,.  , 
Plant  breeders,  when  they  have  full  a.nd  complete  knowledge  of  all  of  the 
characteristics  of  any  variety,  are  able  through  inbreeding  and  cross- 
breeding to  perpetuate  the  good  and  eliminate  the  bad  features.  They 
can  in  this  way  produce  new  varieties  superior  to  either  of  the  parent 
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Plant  Breeding  Progre-ss  (continued)  V   . . .    . ' 

stocks.     It  is  a  tedious  process,   one  that  ha.s  to  be.  tested  out  through 
a  series  of  years  and--  under  widely  divergent  conditions  "before  seed  can 
be  safely  used  on  any  farm.     The  plant  breeding  work  is  being  carried 
on  in  all  states  where  wheat  and.  corn  are  grown  extonsively.  Better 
va-ri.eties  than  any  now  in  use  are  certain  to  be  d,eveloped.     The  con- 
scientious plant  breeder  is  doing  a  real  service..." 

Inter-American  ■;     .•,   In-  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union  (December) 
Highway  Herbert  G.  Lanks  is  author  of  an  illustrated  article  on 

"The  Intor-Am.erican  Highway,"  that  portion  of  the  Pan 
American  Highway  going  through  Mexico  and  the  Central  Am.erican  countries 
to  the  Panajna' Canal.     The  author  a,nd  a  companion,  took  photographs ,  in- 
cluding m.otion  pictui-es,  along  its  3j2U6  miles.     The'  article  says  that 
the  film  from  the  motion  picture  will  soon  be  ready  for  distribution 
through  the  Board  of ■ Highway  Education ,  Pan  American  Union,  Washington. 

Truck  Peddling  "Bills  designed  to  regulate  peddling  by  motor  vehi- 

HegulD.tion  cle  and  to  drive  dishonest  and  irresponsible  truckers 

off  the  public  highways  will  be  presented  for  considera- 
tion before  several  of  the  state  legislatures  during  the  coming  sessions, 
says  an  editorial  in  the  Grain  &  Peed  Review  (December),     "Nine  state 
groups,  representing  more  than  a  hundred  organizations  in  the  Middle 
and  Southwest,  have  banded  together  under  the  name  of  the  Associated 
Distributors  &  Producers.     The  mirpose  of  this  organization  is  to  push 
truck  regulatory  bills  through  the  legislatures  in  these  states,., The 
thought  behindthis  is  not  to  drive  trucks  off  the  roads  nor  to  force 
the  honest  and  businesslike  trucker  to  cease  operations, The  bills;  to 
be  presented  are  quite,  similar, ,  .The  Minnesota  bill  specifically-  ex- 
empts farmers  transporting  and  selling  products  raised  on  their  own  land. 

Thatcher  Wheat  .  Pood  Manufacture  (London,  Pecember)  reports:  "Exten- 
in  Britain  sive  tests  conducted  over  a  numbrer  of  jeax^  in  Canada, 

the  United  States  and  finally  commercial  milling  and 
baking  tests  in  Great  Brita^in.  this  year  have  shO'.Tn  that  Tliatcher  (wheat) 
compares  favorably  with  Marquis  and  other  varieties  eligible  for  the 
highest  Manitoba  grades.     The  Board  of  G-rain  Commissioners  has  included 
Thatcher  in  the  list  of  varieties  eligible  for  the  higtiest  grade;?,  and, 
in  view  of  the  extensive  seeding  of  this  variety  this  irea^v ,  it  is  anti- 
cipated that  appreciable  quantities  will  appear  in  export  shipments  of 
the  forthcoming  crop.     It  is  a  brossbred  wheat  developed  at  the  Minne- 
sota Experiment  Station, ,  .'The  introduction  of  this  wheat  into  Canadian 
cultivation  m.arks  a  step  forward  in  that  imiDortant  wheat  country,  " 

Cattle  Income  The  cash  income  of  $1 ,  217 ,  CCC ,  CCC  r.;alized  by  cat- 

tle TDroducers  in  1937,  ^'^-'"-s  the  largest  in  8  years,  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  reports  in  the  fourth  of  a  series  of 
reports  on  commodity  income  estima.tes  dating  back  to  19^9. 
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TMDE  PACTS    ■  A  Lima-X?eru)  report ,. "by, ..the  Associated  .Press  says  tl;.e 

Pan^Ame^r.ican  Conference  lias  unanimously 'api^roved  a' tlnited'' 
.States  resolution  for  reduction  of  intisrnational  trade  "barriers.  ' 
An  IstanlDul  (Turkey)  cable  to  the  New  York  Times  sa;^s  a  new  trade 
:  agreement  "between  the  United  States  and  Tarkey  has  "been  initiated  at  An-  ■ 
gora*;    The  agreement,  is  su"bject  to  final  approval  "by  the  two  governments 
but -will  probably  be  signed  next  month.     The  new  compact  provides  uncondi- 
tional raost-favored-nat  ion  treatment  and  is  the'  first  of  its  kind  to  be  '-' 
concluded  betv/een  the  United  States  and  a. Near  Eastern  country. 


.■0KEAT  LOANS  .The  Commodity  Credit  ,  Corporation  has  announced  that 

December  31 -will  be  the  deadline  for  the  granting  of  govern- 
ment loans  to  farmers  desiring  to  withhold  surplus  wheat  from  market  for 
possible  higher  prices  in  the  future,  .  (A,?.)  . 

...  U.  S. -^CHINESE  The  E.xport~Impo,rt  3an]?:-has  granted  China  credits  of  ' 

TRADE  CREDIT      $25, COG, OGC' to  finance  Chinese-American  trade.     Jesse  H. 

Jones,  chairman  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation, 
■  said  the  funds  will  be  used  in  connection  with  exportation  of  American  ag- 
ricultiural  and  manufactured  products  to  China  and  importation  of  tung  oi] 
from  China,     (A.P,  )  •      •  .  -  •  . 

(—^  — «  <M  W  M  M»  MM  M 

SOUTHEASTERN  The  Southeastern  (Hailroad)  Presidents  Conference ' says 

R,R»  PARES         it  has  "voted  in  favor  of  reestablishing  a  basic  fare  of 

1  1/2, cents  per  mile  on  coaches,  to  become  effective  as  soon 
as- tariffs  can  be  published.  ,  The  effective  date  will  probably  be  some  time 
in  January."    Eastern  railroads  now  have  a  basic  coach  fare  of  2,5  cents, 
.•  In  all  other  sections  it  is  2  cents.     (A.P.)  ,  .  _  . 


TOBACCO  The  Nation's,  producers  of ■  burley^,and  dark  type  tobacco 

Q,UOTA  "VOTE         have  rejected  federal  marketing  controls  on  their  1939  "crops, 

.....  •        In  referenda  held  in  ih  southern  and  midwestern  states,  the 

tobacco  fa,rmers  failed  to  give  the  necessary  two- thirds  majority  to  pro-  ' 
posals  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  that  it  be  authorized 
to  imi^30se  marketing  quotas  to  restrict  sales, ^  (A.?.) 
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"Electractors"  K.  R.  Fro«t,  University  of  California,  reports  in 

for  Gardens         Electrical  West  (December)  on  experiment !5  at  the  Univer- 
sity's laboratory  at  Davis  in  developing  small  electric 
motors  as  power  units  for  garden  tractors.     "Two  tractors,  varying  widely 
in  design,   size  and  method  of  cultivation,"  he  says,  have  "been  developed 
at  the  laboratory,     "The  first  tractor    was  powered  with  a  1  1/2  h.p.  , 
22C--volt,   single-phase,  variable- speed,  "brush-shifting  a.  c,  ^motor. ,  .The-  ■ 
digging  unit  will  either  lead  or  follow  the  motor.     It  is  possible  to  till 
close  to  or  under  vines  or  shrubs.     Trial  tests-showed  that  this- tractor ■ 
can  cultivate '4  inches  deep  at  a  speed  of  0,7  m.p.h, , ,., The  machine  should 
be  power ed' with  a  2  or'  3  ^i.p.  motor.     Latest  work  on  electric  tractors  has 
been  concentrated  on  a  small,  one-wheel  cultivator  powered  with  a  3/^  "^•P.» 
motor  installed  in  the  center  of  the  drive- wheel, ..Because  of  the  high  cost 
per  unit  and  the  necessary  transmission  lines,  university  engineers  con—, 
cerned  themselves  entirely  with  the  development  of  snail  unitSi..  However.v 
results  determined  from  tests  of  these  units  can,  v/ith  certain  modifica- 
tions, be  applied  to  larger  units."  '  .. 

Foot-and-  Jijnericari  Cattle  Producer  (December)  in  an  "item  on  foot- 

Mouth  Disease    and-mouth  disease,   says  in  part:.  "Reports  from  Europe  show 

an  increasing  number  of  countries  adopting  the  policy  that 
the  United  States  has  used  in-  outbreaks  in  the  past — that  of  slaughtering 
the  diseased  animals.     Costly  as  that  measure  ijs,  England  has  used  it  on 
thousands  of  cattle.     Sweden  slaughtered  animals  to  stamp  out  Its  outbreaks, 
Denmark  has  -adopted  that  method  of  controlling  the  disease,  and  perhaps  ; 
other  nations.    Here  is  further  evidence— in  this  wider  use  of  the  slaughter 
method  of  comhat- — ^^of  a  growing  realization  that  the  disease  will  permit  of 
no  half-way  measures."  '  ■   -  ■ 

USDA  Texas  Texas  Farming  and  Citriculture  (December)  contains  a 

Laboratory         condensation  of  a  paper  "by  J.  L.  Held  (Bureau  of  Chemistry 

and  Soils)  in  charge  of  the  U,,S,  Eruit  and  Vegetable  Prod- 
ucts Laboratory  in  We slaco  (Texas).    He  says  in  part:    "Oiir  laboratory  was 
authorized  to  extend  the  scope  of  -  its-work  to  include  general  fruit  and 
-vegetable  products  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal-  year,  (it  was.  formerly  a 
citrus  products  laboratory), . -With  the  aid  of  the  Texas  Experiment  Station 
and  commercial  operators  it'  has  been  possible  to  demonstrate  several  pos- 
sibilities.    The  first  year's  test  of  five  varieties  of  tomatoes  revealed 
three  varieties    with  real  commercial  promise  for  tomato  juice  and  catsup 
manufacture,  although  it  has  been  said  that  high  quality  tomato  products 
could  not  be  prepared  from  tomatoes  grown  in  the  South.     If  Texas  canners 
can  pack  tomato  juice  and  catsup  equal  in  flavor,  color  and  texture  to 
northern  packs,  they-  will  have  a  transportation  advantage  in  sup-olying 
southern  markets  with  these  products,"    He  also  reports  that  the  laboratory 
has  developed  a  formula  for  making^ grapefruit  butter  from  the  pulp-  separated 
from  the  grapefruit  juice  when  it /screened  for  canning. 
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Photography  Biology,   of  all  the  sciences,   stands  to  profit  the 

in  Biology         most  from  "the  revolution  that  is  taking  place  in  photo- 
graphy, "  Ernest  D.  Dale,   Dotanist,  helieves,     "The  fast 
lenses  and  adaptahility  of  modern  cameras  v^ill  greatly  increase  the  vari- 
ety of  "biological  subject  matter,"  Dr.  Dale  said  at  a  photographic  exhihit 
at  Union  College  (N.Y. ).     Modern  cameras,  he  asserted,  reveal  in  organisms 
not  only  movements  too  fast  "but  also  those  too  subtle  to  oe  detected  "by  the 
unaided  eye.     "For  example,"  he  said,   "lapsed  time  photographs  of  growing 
plants  show  they  exhilDit  characteristic  movements;  the  flowers  and  stem 
tips  nod  and  gyrate  in  rhythmic  movements.     These  are  imperceptiole  to  the 
eye.    Periodical  contractions  in  cell  divisions  and  in  the    very  early  em- 
hryonic  stages  of  certain  animals  have  likewise  oeen  dem.onstrated  "oy  the 
camera.     And  more  striking,  perhaps,  are  photographs  of  "birds  in  flight, 
v/hich  show  wing  positions  that  the  eye  never  sees,  "     (A,P.  ) 

Legumes  for  "Partly  as  a  result  of  government  aid  in  its  agricul- 

Soil  Building    tural  adjustment  program,  the  country  as  a  whole  is  making 

much  progress  in  the  planting  of  legumes  for  soil  building, " 
says  E.  3,  Eerris  in  American  Cotton  Grower  (Decem"ber),       "Mississippi,  for 
instance,  has  increased  the  amount  of  winter  legume  seed  planted  from  a 
few  million  pounds  five  years  ago  to  eighte:-n  million  pounds  in  the  fall 
of  1937.     The  use  of  summer  legume  seed  has  apparently  increased  in  some- 
what the  same  ratio,,. Eor  two  years,  the  writer  conducted  tests  with  sum- 
mer legumes  in  some  35  counties  (hill)  of  Mississippi  extending  from  the 
Tennessee  line  to  the  g'J.lf,  planting  crotalaria,   seshania,  and  soy'beans, 
with  and  without  added  minerals,  and  found  that  without  exception  all  threft 
of  the  crops  were  greatly  increased  in  yield  "by  adding  minerals.  Coopera- 
tive tests  conducted  "by  the  main  station  at  State  College  with  individual 
farmers  and  Smith-Hughes  schools  showed  the  same  thing  with  otr.er  legunes, 
v:hile  similar  work  done  "'oy  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  especially  with 
winter  legunes,  clearly  indicates  that  our  hill  soils  generally  respond 
marvelously  to  applications  of  minerals,  especially  phosT)hates,  under  le- 
gumes,.,0?he  need  for  more  minerals  in  these  hill  soils  not  only  applies  to 
such  legumes  as  co'Tpeas,   soybeans,  vetch,  winter  peas  and  crimson  clover, 
but  as  well  to  their  close  relo.tives,  lespedeza,  hop  and  v.hite  clovers. 
This  has  been  proven  by  recent  pasture  experiments  at  the  Holly  Springs 
Station, ,  .I'lHiile  the  v;ork  is  far  from  being  concluded,  results  for  the  first 
year  show  that  added  minerals,  especially  phosphates,  have  not  only  doubled 
the  actual  forage  produced,  but  that  the  chemical  composition  of  this  for- 
age has  been  changed, ., Eor  instance,  where  phosphates  predominated  in  the 
fertilizers  used,  the  percentage  of  protein  was  increased  more  than  2  points 
or  from  9*2^  to  11. Ul  percent;  calcium  from  .97  ^'^  1.32  percent;  and  phos- 
phoric acid  from  ,25  to  ,U9  percent..." 

Idaho  Idaiio's  famous  potato  h-^.s  gained  1-^*5  ^^sw  markets  since 

Potatoes  advertising  it  over  the  nation,  Carl  De  Long,   secretary  of 

the  Idaho  Eruit  and  Advertising  Commission,  said  recently. 
De  Long  estimated  that  $1,SCC,0CC  more  money  will  go  to  farmers  and  business 
men  this  year  as  a  result  of  Idaho's  advertising  campaign,     (Idaho  States- 
man, December  6,) 
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Research  Four  yoimg  government  scientists,  with  an  aggregate  . 

Directors  service  of  53  years  in  the  Agriculture  Department,  have 

received  appointments  as  directors  of  the  four  new  federal 
agricultural  research  laboratories,  says  an  Associated  Press  report.  '  Dr. 
Hnery  G-,  Knight,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  who  will  "be 
in  charge  of  the  ?/ork:  to  find  new  uses  for  surplus  farm  commodities-,  an- ■ 
nounced  the  appointments  as  follows:  0,  E.  May,  37 >  fo^  the  northern  lalDf)- 
ratory  at  Peoria,  111.;  D.F.J,  Lynch,  kf ,  for  the  southern  laboratory  at 
New  Orleans;  P.  A.  Wells,  32,  for  the  eastern  laboratory  in  the  Philadel- 
phia area;  and  T.  L.  Swe.nson,  kk,   for  the  western  laboratory  in  the  San 
Prancisco  Bay  area.     Each  of  the  new  directors  served  on  a  special  commit-- 
tee  that  studied  agricultural '  research  problems  during  the  shammer.  Earlier 
in  the  day  Secretary  Wallace  said  the  principal  purpose  of  the  laboratories 
was  to  "give  a  break"  to  the  farmer  in  technological  progress.    He  asserted 
that  technological  develQ-oment s  had  created  products  competitive  with  farm 
commodities  and  added  that  the  new  government  laboratories  v/ould  "give  as- 
surance that  farmers  will  have  at  least  as  good  a  chance  of  being  helped  as 
harmed  by  technology." 

FSA  Pgira  '  The  Parm  Security  Administration  reported  last  week 

Purchase  Loano  that  more  than  lUU,OOC  tenants,   share  croppers  and  farm 

laborers  had  applied  for  government  loans  to  purchase  farms 
since  the  program  began  about  a  year  ago.     Loans  made  up  to  last  July  1 
numbered  l,Sg5.    Mnney  is  extended  to  ap;^:)! i cant s  approved  by  local,  county 
committees.    Borrowers  have  forty  years  in  which  to"  repay  their  loans. 
Officials  said  they  expected  the  loans  to"  total  ^7  next  July.     (A, P.) 

Fewer  Hoppers  "G-rasshopper  outbreaks  in  the  states  west  of  the  Missis- 

I'redicted  sippi  Hiver  are  not  likely  to  be  so  severe  in  1939  as  they 

were  in  1932>  "the  Department  of  Agriculture  predicts,"  says 
the  Northv/estern  Miller  (December  lU) .     "Destruction  of  hordes  of  hoppers 
b-y  poison  last  summer,   combined  with  continued  rains,  has  materially  re- 
duced the  danger  for  next  season,     Hesults  of  the  recent ■ survey  of  grass- 
hopper eggs  by  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  indicates  a 
reduction  of  egg  counts-  ranging  from  one-third  to  two-thirds  in  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Oklai-oma.     On  the  basis  of  the  egg  count,  the 
bureau  now  estimates  a  need  for  206,2^2  tons  of  grasshopper  bait  for  con- 
trol of  hoppers  in  1939 •     Tliis  allows  65,673  tons  of  bait  for  poisoning 
migratory  species  on  idle  lands  which  has  not  been  done  in  the  past State 
and  federal  organizations  for  grasshopper  control  were  active  in  2^  states 
this  year.     Por  the  states  from  the  Mississippi  River,  to  the  Pacific  Coast, 
state  officials  estimated  total  savings  of  crops  worth  $17b, 000,000  result- 
ing from  the  campaign.     More  than  U00,0C0  farmers  xi^ed,  approximately  155 
000  tons  of  mixed  bait  on  about  3C,C0C,CC0  acres  and  this  furnished  protec- 
tion for  more  than  55,C'00,'^OC  acres  of  crops.     Control  was  most  effective 
in  regions  where  the  different  kinds  of  hoppers  which  destroy  crops  did  not 
shoY/  marked  tendencies  to  migrate  long  distances  by  flight.     In  areas  where 
the  migratory  species  developed,  there  was  a  high  degree  of  control  which 
prevented  much  flight  and  resulted  in  substantial  savings  of  crops..." 


DAILY  DIGEST  

Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Inf ormtion,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
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and  opinions  in  these  items  are  not  necessarily  approved  by  the  Departments 
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V/ALLACE  ON  Henry  A.  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  yester- 

FARM  PROGRA.M  day  expressed  the  belief  that  the  Administration's  farm 

program'  will  be  "strengthened  and  improved,"  says  a 
Baltimore  omi  report,  but  added  that  he  believes  its  principles  are  sound 
and  will  be  continued.     "If  we  are  to  Judge  the  sentiment  for  the  AAA 
programs  by  the  recent  referenda,"  ho  said,  "there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
principles  of  these  programs  have  the  support  of  a  preponderant  majority 
of  the  farmers."    Lumping  'all  the  voters  together,   the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture pointed  out  that  1, 5^7 » 353  farmers  vote  d,  and  that  1,216,1^7  or 
about  jG  percent  voted  for  quotas.    A  tv/o-thirds  majority  is  required  to 
put  a  quota  into  effect.     The  cotton  quota  was  approved  by  approximately 
eighty-five  percent  of  the  producers,  but  those  proposed  for  rice  and 
tobacco  fell  short  of  the  necessa.ry  figures. 


PSA  PLAN  Secretary  Wallace  has  been  informed  by  Richard  N. 

CHECKED  Elliott,  acting  Controller  General,  that  loans  of  about 

$3,000,000  made  for  the  construction,  equipment  and 
operation  of  silk  hosiery  mills  on  five  homestead  projects  of  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  were  unauthorized  by  law,  and,  in  addition,  were 
"in  competition  v/ith  private  industry,"  the  Nev;  York  Times  reports.  An 
PSA  spokesman  said  that  attorneys  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  were 
convinced  the  loans  to  cooperatives  were  not  in  violation  of  the  law  and 
that  application  had  been  made  to  Mr.  Elliott  for  a  formal  opinion  to 
that  effect.      The  loans  in  question  v/ere  $750*000  each  to  the  Cumberland 
Cooperative  Company,  Cujnberland  Homesteads,  Tenn. ;  Red  House  Association, 
Red  House,  W,  Va. ,  and  Penderlea  Farms  Homestead  Association,  Penderlea, 
Ala.;  $^90,000  to  Skyline  Industrial  Company,  Skyline,  Ala.,  and  $UlO,000 
to  Homestead  Industrial  Company,  Bankhead  Farms,  Ala. 

CHINA  The  United  States  has  decided  to  continue  its  exten-' 

CREDIT  sion  of  credit  to  China  against  gold  held  in  this 

yesjierday      country,  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
announced/at  his  press  conference.      The  effect  of  the  announcement  is  to 
give  the  Chinese  Government  access  to  dollar  credits  at  a  strategic  moment 
in  its  defense  against  Japanese  invasion.     In  view  of  repeated  Japanese 
criticism  of^ American  financial  aid  to  China,  the  latest  coming  today  from 
Foreign  Minister  Hachiro  Arita  in  Tokyo,  the  decision  of  the  United  States 
also  amounts  to  a  serious  rebuff  to  the  Japanese.     The  announcement  by 
Secretary  Morgenthau  follows  closely  upon  the  advance  of  a  $25,000,000 
commercial  loan  last  week  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  to  China,  v;hich  loan 
was  the  principal  object  of  Foreign  Minister  Arita' s  criticism-  today. 
(New  York  Times.) 
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G-rain  G-rading  "The  G-rain  G-rading  Primer  is  a  new  publication  "by  the 

Publication         U,  S,  Department  of  Agriculture,"  says  the  Northwestern 

Miller  (December  ik) ,     "It  is  designed  primarily  to  pro- 
vide infomation  on  grain  inspection  and  grading  for  farmers,  dealers  and 
students  of  grain  production  and  market ing, Federal  standards  under  the 
grain  standards  act  (of  1916)  are  now  in  effect  for  wheat,"  corn,  barley, 
oats,  feed  oats,  mixed  feed  oats,,  rye,  grain  sorghums,  flaxiseed  and  mixed 
grains,,, The  primer,  Miscellaneous  Publication  No,  325»  ^a-s  prepared  by 
the  Extension  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  Copies 
may  be  obtained  for  10  cents  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington, "  • 

Science  Workers   •  Science  (December  16)  reports:   "Members  of  the  staff 

Association  of  Harvard  University,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 

ogy and  other  institutions  in  Boston  and  Cambridge,  have 
formed  an  Association  of  Scientific  Workers,  having  as  its  aims:   (l)  to 
bring  scientific  workers  together  to  promote  an'  understanding  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  science  and  social  problems;  (.2)  to  organize  and  express 
their  opinions  on  the  steps  to  be  taken  towards  the  solution  of  these  prob- 
lem's;  (3)  to  promote  all  possible  action  on  the  conclusions  reached. ., The 
association  will  conduct  its  first  open  meeting  on  December  19  at  Harvard 
University. ,, It  is  hoped  soon  to  affiliate  with  other  similar  groups  in 
Philadelphia  and  elsewhere.     Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Association  of  Scientific  Workers,  Harvard  Biological  Labo- 
ratories, Cambridge,  Mass." 

Freeways  "Passage  of  laws  giving  highway  departments  authority 

for  Roads  to  build  roads  of  the  limited  access  type  in  suitable  loca- 

tions W8.S  urged  in  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  American 
Association  of  State  Highv/ay  Officials  at  its  recent  convention,  "  says 
Engineering  News-Record  (December  I5).     "Highway  departments  should  be 
able  to  acquire  sufficient  width  of  right-of-way  to  protect    the  public 
investment  in  the  highway  and  should  have    authority  to  enforce  regula- 
tions controlling  the  use  of  -private  property  abutting  on  state  highways, 
the  resolution  said, ..It  was  recommended  that  legislation  be  adopted  per- 
mitting amortization  of  land  acquisition  costs  over  a  long  period  of  years 
through  rental  or  resale  of  land  condemned  adjacent  to  the  right-of-way..." 

Rural  Eire  Harold  P.  Bov^hay,   in  Eire  Engineering  (December)  de- 

Protection         scribes  the  so-called  California  plan  for  rural  fire  pro- 
tection, particularly  with  reference  to  Kern  County.  The 
author  says  in  part:   "The  Rural  Eire  Protection  Committee. .. is  composed 
of  representatives  from  the  State  Division  of  Forestry,  U.S.  Forest  Service, 
Extension  Service,  Division  of  Agricultural  Engineering  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity, Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  of  the  Pacific  and  State  Division  of 
Highways, ,  .The  State  Division  of  Forestry,  with  33  ^'^^  o^"  5^  counties  co- 
operating, has  developed  into  a  highly  trained  organization,  which  today 
operates  2SC  vehicles,   of  which  159  are  modern  fire  fighting  trucks, ..Kern 
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Rural  Tire  Protection,  Cont,  ■  .    ■  :  ■ 

County  has  an  acre  of  S,-G03  square  miles,  which  is  larger  than  Massachu- 
setts,.  .Two  airplanes  are  maintained  for  olDservation  and  scouting  of  fires 
as  developed  "by  the  U.S.  Torest  Service, ., The- ?ire  Underwriters  have  volim- 
tarily  reduced  insurance  premiums  in  Kern  and  other  counties  -oroviding  pro- 
tection.The  taxpayers  have  been  demanding  more  fire  protection,  which  is 
economically  feasible  as  the  reduction -of  fire  insurance  premi"ums  equals 
or  exceeds  the  cost  of  fire  protection."  '  "  . 

Consumer  .  Continued  Improvement  in  consumer  ■  demand  during  the 

Demand-'  next  few  months,   even  if  there  is  no  additional  increase  in 

^'  industrial  activity,  was  forecast  last  week  by  the  B^jreau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  as  it  reported  an  improvement  in  a  demand  for 
farm  products,  based  on  the  rise  in' industrial  activity  and  in  consumer 
purchasing  power  in  recent  months,     "Operations  in  the  automobile  and  steel 
industry  show  evidence  of  aroproaching  the  limit  of  ex^^ansion,  "  the  bureau 
said,  however,  in  discussing  the  possibility  of  a  slowing  down  of  indus- 
tria,l  activity  in  the  coming  months.     "Little  or  no  further  increase  in 
these  important  lines  can  be  looked  for  during  the  next  several  months. " 
The  bureau  said  the  sharp  rise  in  industrial  production  in  the  last  half 
of  this  year  was  a  result  of  increases  in  the  output  of  automobiles,  tex-- 
tiles  and  other  consumer  goods.     The  report  also  cited  a  marked  pick  up 
in  building  activity  but  said  "the  general  improvement  in  the  business 
situation  has  not  yet  been  reflected  in  any  large  expansion  of  other  capi- 
tal goods."     (Wall  Street  Journal.) 

Highv^ay  Albert  S.  Bard,  in  th-e  National  Municipal  Review  (De- 

Zoning  cember)  reports:    "County  Judge  Maurice  T.  Dooling,  Jr., 

supports  a  Monterey  (Calif.)  highway  zoning  ordinance  which 
places  the  community  interest  in  the  appearance  of  the  highv/ay  and  its 
abutting  strips  paramount  over  the  desire  or  whim  of  the  abutting  private 
'  owner.     The  case  involved  protection  to  the  San  Simeon  Highv/ay  along  the 
California  Coast,     In  an  opinion  Judge  Dooling  deals  with  the  question 
of  ^esthetics  and  the. -constitution * ;  the  commercial  asset  to  a  conmunity 
■*and  to  private  owners  of-  sightliness  in  their  highways,  buildings  paid 
structures;  the  value  of  tourist  tra.de;  the  iDioneering  in  community  plan- 
ning embodied  in  the  Monterey  ordinance;  the  wholesome  evolution  in  the 
judicial  attitude  toward  community  planning  (including  civic,  design)  and 
toward  the  police  pov^er. , . "  ■      .  . 

Vapor  Sprays  Agricultural  Engineering  (December)  contains  a  paper 

for  Plants         by  R.  M.  Merrill,   of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engineer- 
ing, on  "The  Use  ,of  Vapor  Spra;jr  in  Plant  Disease  Control." 
"Experimental  v/ork  with  vapor  spraying,  "  he  says  in  the  last  paragraph, 
"indicates  that  many  materials  can  be  effectively  applied  in  this  way, 
and  it  seems  that  the  question  of  its  adoption  by  growers  is  entirely  de- 
pendent on  vjhether  it  is  "Dossible  to  obtain  a  unit  of  sufficient  capacity, 
economy  of  operation,  and  freedom  of  mechanical  trouble  to  compete  with 
the  conventional  hydraulic  ST)rayer.  " 
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EoTindworms  G-.  Dikmans^     of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  is 

in  Cattle  author  of  "Parasitic  Enteritis  in''  Calves"  in  "Veterinary- 

Medicine  (January).     An  abstract  of  the  article  says: 
"Although  research  into  toundworm  infestations  in  cattle  has  "been  ex- 
tremely limited,   it  is  knomi  that  at  least  two  genera  of  nematodes  are 
widespread  among  the  cattle  of  the  United  States  and  that  they  have  caused 
severe  death  losses  in  calves.     Since  internal  parasitism    in  cattle  other 
than  distomiasis  has  received  hut  little  attention  and,  further,  "because 
the  Cooperia  and  Ostertagi  spp,  are  inconspicuous  in  the  mass  of  ingesta 
in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  the  evidence  at  hand  is  such  as  to  justify 
the  suspicion  that  these  nematodes  may  he  responsihle  for  far  greater  loss 
to  the  cattle  industry  than  has  hitherto  "been  suspected,     When  greater 
care  ohtains  in  diagnosis  it  may  "be  found  that  these  nematodes  are  causing 
many  ohscure  types  of  diarrhea  and  enteritis  in  cattle  and  are  responsible 
for  much  unthrif tiness  in  young  and  mature  animals." 

Farm  Implement  A  report  from  the  Chicago  office  of  the  Wall  Street 

Prices  Dovrn         Journal  says  price  reductions  on  practically  the  complete 

line  of  light  implements  are  "being  made  in  new  dealer  con- 
tracts  for  1939  currently  heing  closed  "by  the  leading  manufacturers  of  farm 
machinery.     Except  for  combines  this  about  completes  the  do^ATiward  readjust- 
ment of  farm  tool  prices  which  had  been  expected  for  1939-    Prices  on 
tractors  and  corn  machinery  were  reduced  early  in  October  by  a  number  of  the 
larger  companies.     Expectations  are  that  combine  prices  will  be  cut  slight-- 
ly,  probably  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  new  year.     Current  reductions  on 
light  machinery,  which  are  the  first  in  several  years,  cunount  to  as  much 
as  IC  percent  on  a  few  items  but  the  average  cut  is  estimated  to  be  slight- 
ly under  U  percent. 

USDA  Regional  Chemical  &  Metallurgical  Engineering  (December)  in  an 

Research  editorial  on  the  Department's  regional  research  laboratories, 

says  in  part:  "This  is  one  of  the  most  important  undertakings 
which  has  ever  been  made  in  the  United  States  to  do  fundamental  work  for 
the  furtherance  of  the  chemical  process  industries. 'The  spirit  which 
governs  the  planning  for  this  vyork  is  constructive.     The  process  industries 
have  everything  to  gain  from  support  of  the  new  research.     There  is  not 
the  slightest  evidence  that  the  projects  will  put  the  government  into  busi- 
ness,..,,,.. ,,,.A11  the  government  group  wants  to  do  is  to  assist  in 

research  on  the  great  mass  of  agricultural  raw  materials  so  that  new  indus- 
tries may  develop  that  v^ill  be  new  outlets  for  agricultural  commodities, 
new  agencies  of  employment,  new  contributors  to  a  higher  standard  of  liv- 
ing for  the  country  as  a  whole.     Let  us  hojpe  that  this  spirit  of  the  De- 
partment may  attract  able  research  workers.     If  it  does,  the  whole  profes- 
sion Y;ill  benefit,  the  cause  of  research  generally  will  be  advanced,  and  a, 
great  constructive  service  will  be  rendered  to  agriculture," 

Refrigeration  Beginning  January  15 ,  Railway  Express  Agency  will  offer 

to  shippers  of  quick  frozen  foods  and  other  perishable  prod- 
ucts a  new  refrigerated  container  service.     About  the  size  of  a  trunk,  the 
containers  depend  on  dry  ice  to  maintain  subzero  temperatures.  (Business 
T  eek,  December  I7. ) 
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■■   GHAIM-,  COTTON  •  ■      .  .  The  Coirmodity  Exciiange  Adnjinis'tration  reported  yes~ 
FUTURE  TEADINa    terday  that  trading  in  grain  futures  on  the  nation's  con- 
tract markets  totaled  $13,000,000,000  during  the  year  ended 
■June  3^^.    'This"  represented  a  decline  of       percent  from  the  estimated 
$25»0^^0, 000;  v^OC  for  the  previous  12-month  period.     The  trading  represented 
a  volume  of  12,336,000,000  hushels  of  wheat,  corn,   cats,  rye,   oarley  and 

•'•  'flaxseed,  the  CEA  said.  The  volume  in  "^he  previous  12-^onth  period  waS.  . 
16,  577v00r  ."bushels.  Trading  in  cotton  futures,  puhli shed  for  the  first  - 
time,,  was  reported  at  ^7»729,COO  hales.  The -CEA  said  the  marked  de.cline, 
in  dollar  value  of  grain  trading  was  caused  hy  sharp  drops  in  prices  and 
a-smailler  volune  of  transactions.-;  In  its  annual  report  to  Secretary . Wal- 
lace, the  .CEA  said  it  had  made substantial  progress"  tov/ard  insuring 
"fair  practice  and  honest  dealing"  on  the  commodity  exchanges.     (A.P..  ) 

VERIvIOlTT  ELOOD  Tlie  State  of  Vermont  has  made  an  agreement -with  the 

CONTROL  PACT       Eederal  G-overnjnent  hy  which  the  state  Y/ill  acquire  lands, 

easements  a,nd  rights-of-way  for  a  dam  and  reservoir  at 
Union  Village  (Thetford)  as  part  of-  the  Connecticut  River  flood  control  . 
■■■  project,  and  v/ill  he  reimbursed  for  expenditures  "deemed  reasonahle"  hy 
the  Secretary  of  Wg.r.and  chief  of  engineers.  .  The  action  ends  the  contro- 
versy which  rose  when  the  Governor  challenged,  the  right  of  the  government 
to  take  lands  in  Vermont  without  the  consent  of  the  state.     The  agreement 
state's  it  is  "without .  prejudice  to  the  rights  of  the  state"  with  respect 
to  other  proceedings.     (New  York  Times.)  ••  ■ 


BUFFALO  A  strike  of  food  handlers  sharply  curtailed  food  dis- 

EOOD  STRIKE        trihut ion -yesterday  in  Buffalo,  a  city  of  ahout  60C,OCC 

population.    Pickets  virtually  closed  the  Niagara  Frontier 
Food  Terminal,   scene  of  a  similar  strike  in  1937.     ^  large  proportion  of 
the  food  for  New  York's  second' larg  ^tSlty  coirss  hy  train  a^nd  truck  to  this 
terminal  for  d: strihution.    Activities  were  also  curtailed  at  the  other 
large  prodiice  terminal,  hut  union  leaders  announced  late  yesterday  agree- 
ments with  five  of  its  coirmission  merchants.   .-(A.P.  ) 


R.R,   COMMITTEE  Persons,  close  to  the  President's  joint  comjnittee 

CONFERENCES      .    of  railroad  management  and  lahor  said  yesterday  it  might 

recommend  reorganization  of  the  Interstate  Commprce  Com- 
mission'^and  revision  of  rate-making  procedures.       The  conmittee,  composed 
of  three  representatives  of  rail  lahor  and  three  spokesmen  for  management, 
resumed  conferences  yesterday  to  get  their  report  ready  for  submission  to 
the  President,  prohahly  Friday.  (A.P.) 
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"Science  "The  first  number  of  Science  Observer,  a  new  publica- 

Observer"  tion  primarily  for  school  children,  has  been  issued,"  says 

Science  (December  16),     "The  publication  is  part  of  a  pro- 
gram of  junior  activities  of  the  iUnerican  Institute  of  the  City  of  New 
York,     It  is  issued  as  the  official  newspaper  of  the  Science  and  Engineer- 
ing Clubs  sponsored  by  the  Institute,     It  is  an  S-page  newspaiDer,  tabloid 
size,  containing  four  pagos  of  news  of  science  and  club  work  and  four"  pages 
of  photographs,"  ... 

Safety  in  Sidney  M.  Shapiro,  of  the  Long  Island  State  Park  Corn- 

Road  Building     mission,  in  Engineering  Hews-Hecord  (December  ,15)  describes 

a  new  10-mile  par Irway  on. Long  Island  "that  embodies  every 
safety  device  that  experience  has  shoiTr.  to  be  effective."    He  says  in  part: 
"The  right-of-way  averages  35^  feet  with  additional  width  at  the  important 
crossroads.     No  mea^ns  of  access  for  abutting  OY.^ners  along  the  parkway  is 
provided  and  public  access  and  egress  points  are.  limited  to  intervals  of 
aboxit  two  miles.,  with  the  idea  of  reducing  such  points  (where  experience 
has.  shown  many  traffic  accidents  to  occur)  to  a  minimum.     The  roadway  con- 
sists of  two  25- foot  reinforced  concrete  pavements  divided  by  a  9-i'oot 
landscaped  mall.     The  two  outside  lanes  are  12  feet  wide  and  the  two  in- 
side or  passing  lanes  13  feet  v/idt^.     The  concrete  mixture  was  colored  with 
carbon  black  to  reduce  glare  during  daytime  driving.     Sloping  curbs  three 
inches  high  are  of  v/hite  cement  to  contrast  with  the  black  concrete  of  the 
main  lanes.    At  each  exit  and  entrance,  accelerating  and  decelerating 
lanes  11  feet  wide  are  provided  outside  of  the  25-foot  width  of  main  park- 
way.    These  lanes  are  paved  with  uncoXored  concrete,., Another  safety  im- 
provement is  an  asphalt  macadam  sidewalk  on  one  side  of  the  park^:;ay  for 
its  entire  length. . .Benches  have  been  installed  at  regular  intervals.  All 
the  intersecting  crossings  o.re  separated  in  grade. ,  .Automatic  vehicle  count- 
ers consisting  of  treadle  units  set  in  each  lane  of  pavement  have  been 
placed  at  the  north  and  south  ends  of  the  pro ject. , .Billboards,  advertis- 
ing signs  or  any  other  objects  tending  to  distract  the  driver  or  detract 
from  the  landscape  are  prohibited  and  the  right-of-w.ay  is  landscaped,  with 
topsoil,  grass  and  planting," 

Visitors  A  new  high  record- of  l6,233>6SS  T^ersons  visited  the 

to  Parks  national  parks  of  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year 

ended  last  June  30,  according  to  the  annual  report  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  says  an  item  in  the  New  York  Times.     The  report, 
prepared  by  Secretary  Ickes,  while  citing  many  evidences  of  encouraging 
progress  in  a  five-yea.r  campaign  to  bring  about  greater  conservation  of 
national  resources,  carried  a  recommendation  that  legislation  be  enacted 
to  permit  the  department  to  <fet ermine  the  nation's  requirements  of  the  prin- 
cipal minerals  so  as  to  check  overproduction  and  consequent  waste. 
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Courses  Discussing  "Instruction  in  Ru-TsI  Electrification"  in  ' 

in  Hural  '     AgricnruD.tural  Engineering  (Decem"ber)  Truman  E.  Hienton, 

Electrification    Purdue  University,  asks  "vmether  a  rural  electrification 

course  or' coi.irse  s  may  not  "be  as  important  as  one  or  more 
tractor  courses  to  the  agricult'iral  engineers  and  agriculturcal  students,,^ 
Nearly  every  college  agricultural  engin^^ering  department  is  now  teaching 
one  or  more  tractor  cour^^es.     The  need  for  rural  electrification  courses 
will  depend  upon  the  location  of  the  'oniyersity  with  respect  to  riaral  elec- 
trification development.     The  percentage  of  agricultural  engineering  stu- 
dents in  university  classes,  living  on  farms  v^here  electric  service  is 
available,  vdll  he  surpri;--ing  'c-o  many  instructors  when  they  seek  that  in- 
formation.    More  than  ^0  percent  of  the  winter  course  (eight  weeks)  stu- 
dents in  agriculture  ^  at  Pvirdue  University  this  past  winter  lived  on  farms 
where  electricity  was  usedo     Checks  on  four-year  student;-'  showed  an  even 
higher  percentage  living  on  electrified  farms.     This  situa^tion  existed, 
althoujgh  only  26,7  percent  of  Indiana  farms  receive  electric  service  from 
rural  lines. , , " 

Inter-'American  Nearly  he.lf  of  the  projected  inter-ikmerican  highway 

Highway  from  Laredo,  Texas,   to  lanajr.a  i.i  now  improved  with  gravel 

or  higher  tirge  S'lrf ace ,  accoiuing  to  tlie  193'-^  annual  re- 
port of  the  Bureau  of  Puhlic  P.oads  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  j  s'ayy 
an  article  in  the  Vfashington  Star,     l^?hen  com.2:let ed,.  this  highway  will  ex- 
tend 3,305  niiles  through  Mexico,  Guatexiiala,  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  Nica- 
ragua, Costa  -"^i-ca  and  Panama,     The  present  improvement  is  report t^d  as  fol- 
lows:  1,0S3  miles  of  paved  road,  UU7  miles  of  gravel  road,  43  miles  of 
graded  eartn  road  and  1,732  miles  of  ungraded  road  or  trail.     Over  half 
of  the  entire  route  lies  within  Moxico,  Yihere  miles  have  heen  im.proved 

and  "1,015  miles  rem.ain  unimproved.     The  route  within  the  other  countries 
is  reported  as  follows;  El  Salvc.dor,  IO3  miles  i^apro^^ed,  8S  miles  unim- 
proved; Honduras,   23  miles  improved,  67  miles  unimproved;  Nicaragua,  35 
miles  improved,  210  miles  unimproved;  Costa  Rica,  43  miles  improved,  3^3 
miles  unimproved;  and  Panama,  323  miles  improved,  -i-U  miles  unimproved. 

Free  Port  The  nation^  s  first  free  port,   in  New  York  harhor. 

Active  reported  ste3.dily  increasing  business  at  the  end  of  the 

first  seven  morh-hs  \mder  private  administration  and  offi- 
cials of  the  operabing  company  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  project 
would  develop  throughout  1939  a-  commercial  turnover  unforeseen  a  year 
agOe,     On  lease  from  the  city,   the  free  sector  was  taken  over  hy  the  New 
York  Eoreign  Trade  Zone  Operators,   I31C,  ,   on  May  I6  after  a  orief  and  un- 
successful period  of  administration  "by  the  city^     During  the  summer  and 
fall  thousands  of  tons  of  merchandise  have  entered  the  city  through  the 
zone,   some  of  it  destined  after  processing  to  Amiorican  m^arkets  and  the 
rest  consigned  to  other  ports  throughout  the  woild.     The  outlook  at  present, 
in  viev;-  of  brighter  prospects  for  the  year  of  the  World^s  Pair,   is  that  the 
zone  eventually  v/ill  receive  business  in  excess  of  1,00'"  .  OCC  tons  annually, 
(New  York  Times.  ) 
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Beef  A  note  in  Veterinary  Medicine  (January)  says:  "In 

Statistics         1S3C ,  the  population  of  the  United  States  was  62,9^7»71^. 

In  193s  it  was  approximately  130,C0C,00C.     The  numher  of 
beef  cattle  in  the  United  States  in  ISSC  was  approximately  million. 
In  193s  it  was  U3  million.     In  other  words,  the  population  has  more  than 
doubled  in  the  last  US  y^ars  and  the  number  of  beef  cattle  has  decreased 
7  percent.     There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  quality  of  beef 
cattle  during  the  last  50  years  and  at  the  same  time  a  large  decrei^se  in 
the  per  capita  consumption  of  beef," 

The  issue  also    includes  abstracts  of  papers  read  before  the  U.S. 
Livestock  Sanitary  Association  at  Chicago  early  in  December,     Several  . 
authors  are  of  the  Biju'eau  of  Animal  Industry  staff,  in  Washington  and 
in  the  field. 

Hop  Production  G-,  R.  Hoerner,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  is 

Problems  author  of  "Hop  Production  Problems  on  the  Pacific  Coast" 

in  American  Brewer  (December).     He  says  in  part:   "Hop  pro- 
duction is  a  highly  jspecialized  industry.    Production  problems  are  many  and 
varied,     Vtien  downy  mildev/,  the  most  serious  disease  to  which  hops  are 
subject,  first  appeared  in  Oregon  yards  in  193^)  a  cooparative  study  by 
the  U,S,  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Oregon  Experiment  Station  was 
inaugurated  to  establish  the  geographical  limits  of  the  disease;  to  dis- 
cover any  differences  in  susceptibility  among  Clusters,  Faggles,  or  Red 
Vines,  varieties  most  commonly  found  in  commercial  plantings,  and  to  deter- 
mine the  most  effective  methods  for  its  control.     It  is  now  kiio^m  that 
the  disease  is  present  in  all  hop  growing  areas  and  that  it  is,  or  may  be, 
seasonally  a  serious  menace  to  profitable  production  in  all  but  one  area, 
While  there  are  differences  among  hop  varieties  in  their  resistance  to  the ■ 
disease,  no  commercial  varieties  have  yet  been  discovered  which  are  entirely 
immune  to  it»,,In  addition  to. the  cooperative  work  with  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Oregon  Experiment  Station  in  193^  started 
three  projects  on  its  o\m;   (l)  artificial  drying  of  hops;   (2)  emplojmient 
and  application  of  chemical  methods  in  hop  evaluation  for  brev/ing  purposes; 
and  (3)  hop  cost  studies." 

Farmers^  American  famers'  marketing  and  purchasing  cooperatives 

Cooperatives      registered  a  lU  percent  increase  in  business  volume  in  the 

last  year,  according  to  1937"*3S  estimates  published  by  the 
faxm  Credit  Administration,     Eo^rmers  did  a  marketing  business  of  $1,96C,- 
000,000  through  their  cooperative  associations,  a  rise  of  10  percent  over 
193^^37 J  a-^d  increased  by  23  percent  the  volume  of  purchasing  done  coopera- 
tively, buying  supplies  worth  $UUo ,  OCC,  COO,     Su-oplementing  the  nation-wide 
survey  made  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,   covering  the  193'-')'~37  marketing 
year,  the  new  1937-3^  estimates  indicate  that  the  intervening  year  has  seen 
a  growth  in  the  number  of  active  cooperative  associations  of  lU^,  giving 
the  nation  10,900  marketing  and  TDurchasing  associations,  doing  a  total  busi- 
ness of  $2, UOC , COO, OCC .     Membership  affiliations  have  increased  U  percent 
to  a  gross  total  of  3*^^0,300,     (Many  farmers  a.re  members  of  several  or- 
ganizations, )     (Rural  America,  December, ) 
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77Ii\TTER  WHEAT  The  federal  Crop  Reporting  Board  yesterday  forecast 

?0R3CAST;  next  year's  winter  wheat  crop  at  Ug5,0CC,CCC  hushels — the 

i^ICET  smallest  since  1935  and.  2C1,CCC,CG0  hushels  Isss  than  was 

harvestp-d  this  year.     The  hoard  hased  its  prediction  on 
two  factors,  an  18  percent  reduction  in  acreage  planted  and  poorer  crop 
prospects  in  the  G-reat  Plains  area,  where  drought  conditions  ha.ve  pre- 
vailed since  sowing  of  the  crop  last  fall.     The  area  planted  to  wheat 
was  estimated  at  Ub,173»OCC  acres,   compared  with  5^»355>'^'^'^  acres  for 
the  annual  average  during  the  1926-35  period.     (Associated  Press, ) 

An  A.P,  report  from  Chicago  says  measures  tending  to  facilitate  • 
United  States  hreadstuff  exoorts  helped  to  make  Chicago  wheat  prices 
average  a  hit  higlier  yesterday.  It  was  announced  the  Federal  Surplus 
Cominodities  Corporation  would  provide  5^0, CCC  hxishels  of  wheat  monthly 
for  civilian  relief  in  Spain  throughout  the  next  six  months.  Another 
stimulating  factor  was  word  that  the  suDsidy  on  export  flour  from  the 
Pacific  Coast  to  the  Philippines  had  "been  raised  IC  cents  a  hushel. 


SNOW  AIDS  Long  overdue  snowfalls  which  ranged  up  to  seven 

DUST  BOWL  inches  brightened  the  winter  crop  outlook  in  the  one- 

time dust  country  and  adjoining  areas,  according  to  a 
report  yesterday  from  Lamar,  Colorado,  by  the  Associated  Press,  The 
storms  covered  much  of  Colorado,  Kansas  and  Oklahomia  and  parts  of  Texas, 
New  Ivlexico  and  Arizona,     "In  some  places,  this  cno\7  is  all  that  saved  the 
fall  wheat  from  dying,"  said  Jack  French,  Prowers  County  (Colo.)  county 
agent,     K,  D.  Blood,  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  (Oklahoma 
City)  said  heavy  enough  precipitation  would  aid  in  preventing  wind  ero- 
sion. 


EXPRESS  The  Maryland  State  Roads  Commission  bought  for  $gC,OCC 

HIG-HIYAY  the  roadbed  of  the  defunct  Washington,  Baltimore  and  Annapo- 

lis Electric  Railway  and  announced  yesterday  this  would  be 
the  basis  for  what  Gov,  Harry  W.  Nice  has  predicted  will  be  "the  most  mod- 
ern exanrple  of  high-s'oeed  road  construction  in  the  ontire  country.  "  Ther* 
V70uld  be  no  cross  roads,   cross  traffic  being  cared  for  by  underpasses  or 
overpasses,  and  there  would  be  no  traffic  lights  to  slow  up  the  flow  of 
cars.     The  hi, ^h way  would  be  lighted  at  night  and  would  be  guarded  by  every 
safety  device  known  to  engineering  for  the  rapid  and  safe  handling  of 
traffic,     (Washington  Post, ) 
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Cottonseed  The  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  has  adopted  rule  changes  to 

Oil  Trading       permit  opening  of  cash  and  fut-are  markets  for  cottonseed 

oil.     The  market  will  not  "be  -vpened  for  some  tim.o,  it  was 
said.    President  Kenneth  S,  Templeton  descril^cd  the  action  as  "another 
forv/ard  step  toward  "broadening  the  activities  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
in  a  field  to  which  its  facilities  are  exceptionally  well  suited.  Every 
care  will  "be  taken  to  launch  the  Chicago  cottonseed  oil  market  so  it  may 
"be  developed  along  sound,  conservative  lines*"  (Chicago  Jrn,  Con^merce.  Dec,15«) 

ISA  Clients  Texas  tenants,  grateful  to  the  ?am  Security  Adminis- 

G-ood  Risks         t  rat  ion  for  loans  that  enabled  them  to  own  their  own  farms, 

in  many  instances  are  repaying  their  ooligations  "before  time 
is  due,  C.  M,  Svans,  FSA  regional  director,  has  axmounced,  according  to  a 
repo-.'t  in  the  Dallas  Horning  ITews  (December  12),     ''Some  of  the  new  owners 
war^'o  to  Toay  as  much  as  three  years'  installments  in  advance,"  Mr,  Evans 
added,   "a  unique  record.     All  the  l6C  tenants  who  received  loans  last  spring 
will  "ce  in  a  position  to  meet  their  first  year's  payment,"    'The  ESA  is  now 
making  39^  i^©^  loans  to  tenants,   -  These  are  picked  clients  out  of  some 
7, ceo  applications.     When  the  tenants  are  settled  they  will  hegin  immedi- 
ately im.proving  their  homes  and  "oa.rns  and  will  pursue  a  "balanced  t^'p^ 
farming.     The  program  is  very  im-oortroit  to  Texas,  which  has  2S6,0CC  ten- 
ants out  of  a  total  of  some  5CC,CCC  farmers.     Although  funds  a^llotted  "by 
Congress  will  permit  only  1  percent  of  the  tenants  to  oecome  fann  owners, 
the  ESA  has  a  lease  program  which  provides ^f or  more  satisfactory  relations 
"between  tenants  and  landlords,  Mr,  Evans^    'Approximately  UO  percent  of 
the  Texas  tenants  move  every  year  and  the  average  cost  of  moTing  is  more 
than  $5C  per  family,  just  the  oeginning  of  the  ultimate  cost,"  he  said. 

Federal  Aid  "Great  importance  attaches  to  the  recomjnendations  of 

for  State  the  legislative  interim  committee  on  forestry  (in  Minnesota) 

Forests  proposing  that  the  stp.te  "buy  tree  seedlings  from  private 

nursery-men  and  distri^oute  them  to  farmers  a,t  cost,"  says  an 
editorial  in  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  (Decem"ber  13).     "Toodlot  plant-^ 
ings  in  Minnesota  have  lagged  "behind  :-hose  in  other  states  while  conserva- 
tioni'its  and  private  mr'j.rser^^men  ha've  argued  over  plans  to  estaolish  a 
state  or/TLGid  n-'jjrsery  and  grow  and  distrioute  seedlings,  with  the  aid  of 
feierar.   cub  sidles  under  the  Clarke- 'Miil\j'a.ry  ".aw.     The  argument  has  ended  ,  in 
what  appearr.  to  be  a  workable  comprxiise.     That  it  succeed  in  getting' trees 
planted  on  fa.-rm  woodlots  is  all  that  anyone  can  ask,     Minnesota  has  been 
one  of  only  six  states  to  fail  to  cooperate  in  the  Clarke-MclTary  plan  for 
■distributing  forest  tree  seeds  and  plants  tn  farmers  at  lov:  cost.     It  is 
to  be  hoped  the  legislature  ivill  act  speedily." 

Liglat  for  A  nev:  method  of  ligihting  v:ill  be  used  in  Washington 

Xmas  Tree  in  decoration  of  the  National  Comv-iunity  Christmas  Tree, 

v:hich  President  Roosevelt  vrill  dedicate  at  U:  3C  p.m,  Christ- 
mas Eve.     To  bring  out  the  daylight  color  of  the  tree,  a  live  spruce  in 
Lafayette  Park,  ultraviolet  light  \'ill  be  used  instead  of  only  ordinary 
flood  lights,  v,hich  make  the  tree  a  black  mass.     (Washington  Post,) 
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Better  Cotton  "A  rilai^ked  irnproVeilient  in  the  quality  of  Texas  cot- 

in  Texas  ton  has  "been  reported  "by         bureau  of  Agricult-ural  Eco- 

nomics," says  an  editorial  in  the  Houston  Chronicle  (Decem- 
ber 12)*     "Less  than  5  percent  of  the  almost  2,000,000  "bales  of  cotton 
ginned  in  ..the  state  before  October  1  i&^'untenderable,  as  compared  with  22 
percent  for  the  same  period  of  last  year.    Nearly  25  percent  of  it  was  an 
inch  or  longer  in  staple,  as  compared  with  only  S  percent  last  season,. 
The  government  estimates  indicate  that  3^  percent  was  strict  middling 
white  or  better,  as  compared  with  32  percent  last  year  and  that  more  than 
71  percent  of  the  cotton  graded  middling  white  or  better.    E,  A.  Miller,* 
Texas  A.  and  M.  College  Extension  Service  agronomist,  pointed  out  that  not 
all  of  the  credit  for  the  improvement  can  be  given  to  the  213  one-variety 
cotton  associations,  through  which  632, S97  acres  of  about  6  percent  of 
this  yearns  crop  in  Texas  were  planted  to  quality  cotton.     County  agricul-- 
tural-  agents  have  told  Mr.  Miller  that  many  farmers,  as  individuals, 
planted  better  cotton  than  formerly  as  a  result  of  the  extensive  cotton 
inrprovement  campaign.    Mr.  Miller  rightly  says  that  these  farmers,  even 
if  .they  did  not  always  get  paid  on  a  quality  basis  as  d^id  the  association 
m.ember^,,  at  least  made  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  improvement  .of 
the  staters  cotton,"  ... 

Rural  Youth  The  farm  frontier,  like  other  frontiers,  has  passed, 

Problems  and  this  generation  of  American  rural  youth  faces  a  situa- 

tion no  other  has  encountered,  Dr.  Carl  C.  Taylor,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agricultura,  said  at  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation's 
rural  youth  conference    last  week,  says  a  report  in  the  ¥.ew  Orleans  Times 
Picayune,     If  predepression  cityward  trends  were  quickly  to  reestablish 
themselves,  he  added,  more  than  U, 000, COO.  farm-born  yoijng  people  would 
find  themselves  in  tovms  and  cities,  entering  occupations  other  than  farm- 
ing, ?/ithin  seven  years#-  Tliose  of  older  age  groups  should  attempt  to  see  . 
that  their  world  is  so  organized  as  t'o  lessen,  if  not  eliminate,  the  dif- 
ficulties which  youth  have  in  finding  orientation  in  it,  Dr.  Taylor  as-^ 
serted,     "It  is  no  criticism  of  youth  and  the  desires  they  express,"  he 
concluded,   "to  state  that  adults  must  be  held  chiefly  responsible  for  cre- 
ating the  opportunities  by  which  youth  can  attain  what  they  desire. " 

Botanic  .  '  The  Carnegie  Institution  of  ?7ashington  has  presented 

Specimens  two  valuable  exiiibition  plants  to  the  Botanic  Carden  ('Vash- 

ington).     Both  specimens — one  of  the  barrel'  cactus  and  the 
other  of  .  the  honey  mangrove  or  salt  bush— rare  on  display  in  the  main  con- 
servatory.    The  barrel  cactus,  3  feet  6  inches  in  height  and  more  than 
20  inches  in  diameter,  \Yeighing  over  200  pounds,  Is  said  by  T7i 111 01a  A* 
Frederick,  in  charge  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  to  be  the  best  specimen  ever, 
exhibited.     The  botanical  name  is  Ferocactus  v/islizeni  and  it  is  native 
to  the  Tucson,  Arizona,     area.     The  honey  mangrove  is  native  to  the  Florida 
Everglades  and  has  several  im^Dortant  industrial  uses.     The  botanical  name 
if  Avicennia  nitida  of  the  Verbenaceae  family.     Its  natural  habitat  is  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  United  States,     (Washington  Star.  ) 
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Starch  Content  "If  the  activities  in  manufaeturing  "by^-pro ducts  from 

of  Potatoes         farm  crops  are_  increased  in  the  United  States,  there  may 

."be  demands  in  t^e-  not  distant  future  for*  potato  varieties 
with  a  much  higher  starch  content  than  the  present  commercial-  sorts  for  use 
in  the  production  of  starch,  flour,  alcohol  and  other  commodities,"  says 

Stevenson,  Bureau  of  Plant'  Industry,  in  American  Potato  Journal 
(Decemher),     "Tlie  potato  "breeder  must  either  find  already  existing  varie- 
ties to  meet  these  demands  or  produce  them  "by  "breeding  methods,  G-erman 
varieties -  such  as  Pamassia,  have  "been  reported  to  produce  from  18  to  2C 
percent  of  starch  under  European  conditions,  percentages  higher  than  for 
most  of  the  potatoes  grown  in  this  country.     Parnassia  has  "been  imported 
for  -      experimental  purposes,  "but  results  to  date  show  that;' grown  on  Aroos- 
took Parm,  Presque  Isla,  Maine,  it  is  inferior  to  G-reen  Mountain  in  shape 
of  tuher  and  yield  and  is  probahly  no  "better  in  the  percentage' 'Of  starch 
produced, . .The  small  numher  of  samples  analyzed  give  only  a  slight  indica- 
tion of  the  relative  potentials  for  starch  production  of  these  two  varie- 
ties "but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  greater  differences  were  found  "be- 
tween tuhers  of  each  variety  than  "between  the  two  varieties  and  that  Par- 
nassia, a  so-called- high  starch  producer  in  Europe,-  is  prolsaDly  not  superi- 
or to  G-reen  Mountain  in  starch  production  when  growii  .in  Maine,     This  is 
■another  illustration  of  the  "behavior  of  a  genetic  character  in  the  develop- 
ment of  which  environmental  conditions  must  "be  given  as  much  consideration 
as  the  genetic . factors.     As  a  variety,  Parnassia'  is  quite  inferior  to  Green 
Mountain  and  only  future  research  will  determine  whether  or  not  it  is  use- 
ful as  a  parent  in  the  production  of  new  varieties  that  will  produce  higher 
percentage-s  of  starch  in  the  potato  grov/ing-  regions  of  the  United  States 
than  the  present  commercial  sorts,"  .       ,   -  ■ 

Erosion  "As  Texas  A.  and  M.  College- Extension  Service  shows 

Control  in  a  recent  "bulletin,   ^Texas,  a  Terracing  Pioneer  * ,  that 

in  Texas      .       concern  dates  hack  to  1911 »  when  Dr,  Seaman  A^.  Knapp,  the 

originator  of  agricultural  extension  work,  initiated,  the 
terracing  demonstrations  which  have  "been  kept  up  ever  since,  "  says  the 
San  .Antonio  Express  (Decem"ber  13).     "It  is  highly  significajit -  that  ' the 
state  which  possesses  the  largest  area  of  farm  laiid  yet  untouched  "by  the 
plov;  should  have -taken  the  .lead  in  this  soil-saving  moT.ement,     The  program 
ha^s  advanced  steadily  yecii^  hy  year  until  Texas  now  has  approximately  IC 
million  acres  of  farm  land  protected  "by  terraces.     The  jo"b  is"  only  a"bout 
one-fifth  accomplished,  howeyer, ,Eor  that  reason  Texas  lately  welcomed 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  district  offices  which -v;ere  opene.d  in  six 
Jkey*  cities,  including  San  Antonio.    As'  a  result  the  conservation,  'campaign 
may  "be  expected  to  progress  even  more  rapidly  in  1939  and  thereafter.  The 
'CCC  is  also  doing  effective  demonstration  v/ork.    Besides,  the  North  Texas 
State  Teachers  College,  througli  its  short  course  last  sunmer-,  instructed 
many  leaders  in  conservation  work,  "  ' 


DAILY  DIGEST  

Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  U.  S,  Department  of  Agricui^are 
to  present  items  of  interest  to  agriculture  and  to  agricultural  v;^orkers.  Viewjs 
and  opinions  in  these  items  are  not  necessarily  approved  by  the  Department, 
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FARIvSRS '  The  Department  of  Agriculture  estimated  yesterday 

INCOIylE   .  that  farmers  received  $6 ,  U63  ,  COO,  COO  from  sale  of  farm 

products  and  government  "benefit  payments  during  the  first 
eleven  months  of  the  year.     This  was  13  percent  less  than  the  $7»^^C,-' 
000, 000' reported  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year.     The  cash  farm 
income  in  i^ovemher  was  estimated  at  $7CB, 000, 000 ,   compared  with  $716, 000,- 
000  received  in  November  last  year.    Benefit  payments  for  the  ll~month 
period  totaled  $4^3,000,  o'CO,  or  2k  percent  more  thaai  the  $353,0-00,000  re- 
ported for  the  same  months  last  year.     (Associated  Press.) 


ALASKAN  An  Ottawa  report  to  the  Nev/  York  Times  says  Prime 

HIG-El'ifAY  .     ,       Minister  Mackenzie  King  announced  last  night  the  naming 

of  a  commission,  cornj^lementary  to  that  named  by  President 
Roosevelt,  to  report  on  the  facts,  but  not  to  recommend  action,   on  the 
proposed  American  highway  through  British  Columbia  to  Alaska,     The  com- 
mission is  headed  by  Charles  Stewart  of  Ottawa,   chairman  of  the  Canadian 
section  of  the  International  Joint  Waterways  Commission.     The  United  States 
has  made  representations  regarding  the  highway,  Premier  Pattullo  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia  has  recommended  it  and  Sir  Evelyn  Wrench,  'chairman  of  the 
Overseas  League,  has  advocated  British  participation  in  it  to  mark  Anglo- 
American  goodwill  and  125  years  of  border  peace. 

CHINESE  Orders  for  1,000  American  motor  trucks  for  commercial 

PURCHASE  highway  transport  in  China,  believed  to  be  the  first  major 

Chinese  purchases  under  the  $25,000-,  000  credit  advanced  to 
that  country  by  the  United  States  Export-Import  Bank,  were  announced  yes- 
terday.    (Associated  Press.) 


CCC  TREE  The  Department  of  Agriculture  recommended  last  night 

PLANTING-  that  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  in  future  years,  plant 

trees  on  26,000,000  acres  of  v/aste  land.     The  CCC  operates 
under  supervision  of  the  Agriculture,  Labor,  Interior  and  War  Departments, 
Th(5  Department  of  Agriculture  praised  the  CCC '  s  efforts  in  wildlife  res-^ 
toration,   soil  conservation  and  flood  control,  and  recommended  that  the 
agency^ s  activities  in  these  fields  be  expanded.     (Washington  Post.) 
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Riiral  Housing  L.        EasterlDrook,   in  the  New  Statesman  and  Nation 

ProlDlems  (NovemTDer  19 »  London)  is  author  of  one  of  a  series  of 

articles — "Back  to  the  Land?"     In  this  one,   "The  Workers," 
he  discusses  rural  housing,  asking:    "How  can  we  set  ahout  the  prohlem  of 
attracting  the  workers,  "both  employer  and  employees,  hack  to  the  land'i  ^ , . 
The  significance  of  rural  housing  cannot  he  overemphasized,  ...  Sinca' 'Mr,,  ' 
Walter  Elliot  (who  has  always  had  at  least  one  foot  in  the  soil)  went  to 
the  Ministry  of  Health,  there  has  heen  a  great  speed-up  in  reconditioning^ 
cottages  un'der  the  housing  (rural  workers)  act, 'and  2C,C00  cottages  will 
soon  have  heen  dealt  with' by  this  means.     Inseparable  from  decent  housing 
are  proper  sanitation  and  water  supplies  and  rural  electrification, .. The 
Cambridgeshire  Village  Colleges,  which  are  places  to  recreate  the  minds 
"and  bodies  of  everyone  within  their  orbit , point  clearly  up  the  right  path. 
Here  knowledge  is  taught  and  the  humanities;  here  there  are  sports  grounds 
and  swimming  pools,  laboratories,  libraries,  village  halls  and  meeting' 
places  to  which  every  village  man,'  v/oman  and  child  has  free  access;  and 
here  also,  is  the  source  of  village  life,.." 

Mobile  Seed  "Clean  wheat  seed-went  into  the  ground  this  fall  in 

Cleaner  Hancock  County,  Ohio,"  says  Hov;ard  McCoy,  in  short  items 

under  the  heading,   "Holling  Along  the  Road,"  in  Country 
G-entleman  •  (January) .     "Farmers  who  market  their  v/heat  through  the  Jenera 
Cooperative  Association  elevator  in  that  district  are  .enthusiastic  about 
the  mobile  seed  cleaner  that  separated  out  the^ weed  seeds  and  chemically 
treated  the  wheat  for  smut  in  one  operation^     E.  H.  Hal dman, '  manager,  told 
me  how  hard  the  co~op*s  $75^  machine  was  ?/orked  after  delivery  this  past 
Labor  Day, ,  .Eight  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  7/ere  shipped  out  smutty  in  . 
1932.     ^*  G".  Hall,  alert  county  agent,  told  Haldman  of  a  mobile  cleaner 
that  also  treated  for  smut  which  he  had-  seen  at  the  Wooster,  Ohio,  Experi- 
ment' Station,     Tlie  cleaner,  which  is  mounted  on  a  truck,   started  on  an 
IS-hour-a-day  schedule,  eventually  worked  2^  hours  at  a  time  Y/ith  2.. crews; 
by  the  time  planting  was  over  it  had  treated  13,000  bushels,  used  375 
pounds  of  new  improved  ceresan  for'  smut  control.     It  is  already  booked  to 
treat  hundreds  of  bushels  of  oats  in  the  spring.     Farmers — 250  members  of 
the  co-op,  which  does  three-quarter  m.illion  dollo.rs'  business  a  year — were 
most  surprised  at  the  amount  of  cheat  and  other  weed  seeds  the  cleaiier 
took  out, , ,  " 

» Carload  Sugar  All-rail  rates  on  sugar  in  carload  lots  of  a  Uo-,COO.- 

Rates  Lowered     pound  minimum  fromi  Nev;  Orleans  and  point's  a.dgacent,  and  ' 

from  Port  Wentworth  (Ca,  )  to  points-  in  Indiana,  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Kentucky,  West  Virginia  and  Virginia  were  found  to  be  "unreason- 
able f^nd  unduly  prejudicial"  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  this 
week.     The  commission  ordered  that  they  be  lowered  to  22  percent  of  the 
first  class  rates  in  effect  on  July  6,  193^,  for  the  U0,000  pounds  mini- 
mum.    At  the  same  time  the  commission  found  that  all-rail  rates  on  sugar 
in  carload  lots  of  a  Uo, 000-pound  minimum  from  New  York  City  to  points  in 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  North  and  South  Carolina  and  Tennessee  were  unreason- 
able rjid  ordered  reasonable  rates.     (New  York  Journal  of  ComiTierce,  Dec. 19.) 
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Managed   .  "Today  so  much  of  our  food  and  clothing  comes  from 

Forests  proc3,ucts  of  field  and  pasture  that  vie  often  overlook  the 

importance  of  forest  resources,"  says  an  editorial  in  the 
Dallas  Morning  News  (Decemher  11),     "American  forests  have  "been  mowed 
do\7i-i,  "burned  and  exploited  with  little  thought  for  the  future.  Erosion 
and  floods  have  added  to  the  damage.     A  real  timher  famine  was  threatened 
a  few  years  ago  until  new  deal  agencies  instituted  a  drastic  program  of 
forest  conservation, «, On    much  of  this  (privately  owned  land)  wasteful 
cutting  is  still  practiced  and  replanting  is  neglected.     In  his  new  "book, 
The  Nation* s  ^Forests,  T7illiam  A,  Da  Puy  states  that  in  the  United  States 
'there  is  lying  unproductive  many  an  area  of  cutover  land  as  "big  as  the 
state  of  Delaware, *    These  waste  regions,  with  their  ghost  tovms,  could 
he  made  productive  again,  if  trees  were  grown  as  crops.     Some  Oregon  com- 
munities have  "begun  foresting  on  a  crop  "basis,  and  there  is  hope  that  the 
new  pulp  paper  industry  in  the  South  will  give  rise  to  more  systematic 
forest  production  in  this  section  of  vast  forest  lands.     After  warnings 
from  the  Forest  Service  that  destructive  methods  of  cutting  would  lead  to 
early  depletion,   southern  pulp  interests  have  adopted  a  policy  of  self- 
regulation  that  looks  to  maintaining  forests  instead  of  destroying  them. 
This,,  of  course,  is  the  only  policy  that  can  insure  permanent  success 
to  the  mxills  now  "being  "built  in  forested  parts  of  the  South," 

Growing  Kansas  Farmer  (December  17)  reports  increased  inter- 

Grass  for  est  in  Kansas  in  grov/ing  grass  for  seed,     "Tliis  interest," 

Seed  it  says,   "was  climaxed  at  the  fall  agronomy  day  when  farm- 

ers looked  at  the  grass  seedings  at  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  and    Department  of  Agriculture  nurseries.     They  saw  seedings  of 
Big  and  Little  Bluestem,  Svdtch  and  Indian  grass,  seeded  last  spring  and 
the  year  "before.     This  grass  was  carefully  handled  and  many  plants  had 
reached  the  height  of  one's  head.     The  seed  was  covered  a"bout  l/2inch 
deep  and  then  3  inches  of  pulverized  soil  placed  on  top.     This  was  raked 
off  after  the  seed  had  germinated.    Under  this  system  excellent  growth 
was  o"btained  and  where  small  plots  are  desired,  the  same  plan  might  "be 
f ollowed, , ,  In  calling  on  farmers  over  Kansas  this  year,  it  is"  evident  that 
even  pastures  which  seemed  hopeless  had  come  "back  to  a  surprising  state 
of  productivity,  particularly  if  they  had  "been  protected  from  grazing  un- 
til late  summer, ,  .Harvesting  grass  seed,  principally  Bluestem,  has  "been 
d-one  a  number  of  ways,  "but  the  small  combine  is  recommended  by  Donald  R, 
Cornelius,      of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  from  observations  of  farm 
experience.     Strippers  have  been  successful  for  the  government  work.  A 
number  of  men  have  bound  and  threshed  their  seed  with  ordinary  grain 
equipment, ,  .  Seed  houses  of  the  state  have  been  swamped  with  inquiries  for 
price  quotations  on  Bluestem  this  2>^ear  for  the  first  time.     There  is  no 
established  price  yet,  as  the  whole  idea  is  new,  but  we  see  in  this  devel- 
opment a  new  angle  to  farming,,," 

Sherman  Honored  Wells  A.  Sherman,  who  retired  from  the  government 

service  on  "July  31 »  was  made  honorary  member  for  life  of 
the  National  Association  of  Marketing  Officials.  VI,  Oley,  of  the  asso- 

ciation, writes:    "This  is  the  first  time  that  the  association  has,., 
conferred  an  honorary  membership  on  any  individual,,,"     (B,A,E,  News,Dec,15« ) 
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G-eneral  The  Agriculture  Department i  in-  its  final  crop  report 

Crop  Report        for  the  year,  said  that  on  a  per  capita  basis  the  Level  of 

farm  production  during  193^  was  not' high,  according  to  an 
Associated  Press  report,     "With  crop  production  this  year  placed  at  ICU, S 
percent  of  the  1923-32  or  predrought  average,  and  population  at  109,6  per*- 
cent  of  the^average  for  that  period,"  crop  production  per  capita-would  ap- 
pear to  he  at  least  U  percent  lower  than  in  the  predrought  period,"  the 
crop  reporting  hoard  said.    An  "appearance  of  ahundance"  of  some  crops  was 
attributed  to  a  lower  level  of  domestic  and  foreign  demand  that  was  con- 
sidered normal  a  few  years  ago,  and  to  relatively  sm^ll  numbers  of  live- 
stock on  farms  to  consume  feed  grains.     The  hoard  added  that  even  the  "bump- 
er crops  of  1937.  ^"^e re  only  about  h  percent  above  the  predrought  level. 
Production  of  food  crops  was  equally  as  heavy  this  year  as  last,  the  board 
said,  pointing  to  a  final  estimate  of  930,SCl,OCO  bushels  of  wheat  for  this 
year,  compared  with  S75 5676, COO  bushels  last  year.     The  final  survey  sub- 
stantiated earlier  department  indications  of  higher  average  acreage  yields 
on  a  below-aver&^S'^^;^^  board  said.    Acreage  yields  were  said  to  have  been 
nearly  11  percent  above  and  the  aggregate  acreage  of  crops  harvested  3  I/2 
percent  below  the  1923-32  predrought  period.     The  total  area  of  ^5  crops 
harvested  during  the  year  was  estimated  at  about  3^2,C00,C0C  acres  as  com- 
pared with  3^1jCCC,CC0  last  year,  and  35^)CCC,CCG  for  the  decade  preceding 
the  drought.     The  board  said  1938  harvest  acre^iges  declined  in  most  states 
but  there  was  an  increase  of  about  9»C00,0C0  in  the  G-reat  Plains  States 
from  Kansas  and  Nebraska  northv/ard,   due  chiefly  to  a  smaller  loss  of  acre- 
age from  drought, 

Penn,  L.H.I. A,  "A  new  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Association  record  for 

Record  Pennsylvania  has  been  completed  by  A.  L.  Bo^vell,  Susque- 

hanna County,  "  says  D,  E,  Lel'an,   assistant  co-'jinty  agent, 
in  Pennsylvania  Parmer  (December  17) "with  a  registered  Eoistein  cow, 
Korndyke  Segis  Andrle,   lSC36j.l,     This  coy/  has  a  laiv'^ation  record  for  365 
days  of  3I  >  ^08  pounds  of  m-ilk  and  l,lU6.5  pounds  01  butt  erf  at.     She  fresh- 
ened on  November  13,  1937»  since  the  D.H,I»A,  year  begins  in  December, 
her  record  for  the  association  3^ear  is  29,9^^  pounds  of  milk*and  l,CSb,5 
pounds  of  butt  erf  at.     It  is  remarkable  that  this  cow  should  miake  such  a 
record  and  still  receive  no  special  care  other  than  grain,     KorndyVro  Segis 
Andrie  was  malked  four  times  daily  during  the  365  days  she  was  on  test. 
During  this  lactation  period  she  was  fed  at  the'  rate  of  one  pound  of  grain 
to  four  pounds  of  milk,  but  at  no  time  was  she  given  more  than  six  pounds 
of  grain  at  a  feeding  or  2h  pounds  in  a  day," 

G-rain  .  Robert  H,  Black,  of  Minnapolis,  has  been  appointed  to 

Testing  direct  the  gr.ain  standards  and  testing  research  activities 

in  the  Bureau  of  Agri-c^oltural  Economics,  it  is  annotmced  by 
C.  W.  Kitchen,  associate  chief  of  the  "bureau.     He  will  assume  his  daties 
January  I6,     Black  has  been  in  charge  of  the  bureau *s  district  office  of 
federal  grain  supervision  a,t  Minneapolis.     He  entered  the  bureau  in  I9IS. 
(Washington  Post.) 


V 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricui^ure 
'"fo'Jes^nt  items  of  interest  to  agriculture  and  to  ^^--J^-^^ J^^^:;- 

and  opinions  in  these  items  are  not  necessarily  approved  by  the  Department, 
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COTTQN  3^r,Qign  trade  experts  o'f  the  Agriculture  Department 

EXPATS  reported  that  this  season's  foreign  purchases  of  American 

cotton  v/ere  the  smallest  in  2C  years  and  hi  percent  less 
than  a  year  ago.    Fot  since  191^»  when  the  World  War  reduced  Europe's  con- 
sunption  of  cotton,  have  exports  "been  so  low.     Since  the  season  "began  on 
AugUsI;'  I,'  foreign  sales  totaled  1,821,000  hales,   compared  with  3 » 077» 000.  .  ^  ^ 
for  the  corresponding  period  last  season.     Unless  there  is  a  substantial 
increase  during  the  next  few  months,  which  the  trade  experts  do  not  expect, 
exiports  for  the  season  ending  next  August  may  not  exceed  U,  200, 000  "bales, 
compared  v/ith  normal  exports  of  ahout  6,750,000  "bales.     (A.P.  ) 


CEA  LIMITS  'The  Commodity  Exchange  Administration  has  issued  an 

G-EAIIT  TRADING-    order,   effective  Decem"ber  31,  placing  limits  on  specula- 
tive trading  of  grain  in  the  nation's  futures  contracts 
markets.     Designed  to  prevent  wide  fluctuations  in  grain  prices  as  the 
result  of  speculative  operations,  the  order  placed  the  limit  on  the  net 
long  or  short  position  which  any  trader  may  hold  on  a  single  market  at 
2,000,000  "bu'shels  in  any  one  future  or  in  all  futures  comhined,  of  any 
one  grain.     The  order  also  set  a  limit  of  3  >  000, 000  "bushels  on  the  net 
position  of  a  trader  operating  in  m.ore  than  one  market,  providing  no  more 
than  2,000,000  "bushels  is  in  any  one  future.     (A.P,  ) 


HIGHWAY  A  plea  that  the  $1,  5OO,  COO,  COO"  paid  annually  in  high- 

CONEERENCE         way  taxes  in  the  United  States  he  used  exclusively  to  "build 

roads  "suitahle  for  the  movement  of  modern  traffic,  with 
safety,   economy  and  facility,  "  has  heen  issued  hy  the  National  Highv/ay 
Users  Conference,     The  conference,  which  said  it  represented  farm  indus- 
trial and  husiness  groups,  declared  in  a  statement  that  U7  states  are  con- 
templating surveys  for  future  highway  programs.     The  conference  asked  ex- 
clusion of  toll  roads  and  urged  that  highways  "be  "based  on  long-term  traf- 
fic needs  and  include  "every  practical  safety  aid."     (Washington  Post.) 

WHEAT  CROP  The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  says  the  Southern 

FORECAST  Hemisphere  wheat  crop,  now  "being  harvested,  prohably  would 

"be  the  largest  since  the  1928-29  crop  year.     The  bureau 
said  Argentina,  Australia  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa  were  expected  to 
harvest  between  ^72,000,000  and  ^78,000,000  bushels  this  season,  compared 
with  383,000,000  last  season  and  4l2,OCO,000  for  the  1932-36  average.  In 
the  1928-29  season  these  countries  produced  516,000,000  bushels.     (A.P.  ) 
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Regional  "The  government  of  the  United  States  is  to  establish 

Research  a  regional  research  laboratory  at  Peoria,  Illinois,  in  the 

center  of  the  Corn  Belt,"  says  an  editorial  in  the  Enrporia 
(Kans,  )  G-azettG  (December  l6),     "Into  the  laboratory  (under  the  Department) 
will  go  thousands  of  problems  which  affect  farmers  of  the  Upper  Mississip-oi 
Valley, ,  ,Tnat  the  United  States  is  doing  in  a  big  way  in  four  regions, 
Kansas  should  do  on  her  own  hook,  ,  .No  money  that  the  Kansas "  leg'is la ture 
could  spend  would  bring  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  state  so  many  returns, 
and.  returns  so  quickly,  as  a  depai^tment  of  industry  similar  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  equipped  with  a  research  laboratory,     ?rom  the  en- 
gineering laboratory  of ■  the,, .state  university  in  the  last        years  a  score 
of  men  have  gone  out  wh.o  'ai^e  now  near  the  top  of  American  industry, , 
.*,^ne  genius  of  these  men  "keeps  hundreds  of  thousands  of -men  at  work  all 
over  the  United  States,;," 

Moisture  Both  the  federal  and  the  Indiana  conservation  bulle- 

Supply  ,    tins  report  that  deeper  and  deeper  drainage,  in  the  Com 

'  ""     Beit  has  reduced-  the  moisture  holding  capacity  of  subsoil 
and  made,  corn  gr.owers  more  dependent  on  timely  rainfall  in  the  growing 
season,  says  a  report  in  the  Bloomington  Pantagraph  (December  lU),  "One 
of  the  menaces  of  our  great  Corn  Belt  is  the  a.ppro.ach  to  a  complete  drain- 
age of  the  rolling  tableland  by  surface  and  subdrainage,  much  of  which  is 
caused  by  erosion, "  according  to  the  federal  conservation  bulletin, 
".Streams  tha.t  formerly  flowed  continuously  now  are  intermittent.  Many 
wells  which  once  provided  abundant  fresh  water  have  been  lowered  or  have 
failed.     Crops  suffer  more  during  prolonged  periods  of  abnormally  low 
precipitation  than  when  the  land  was  new.     Yet  climatological  data,  re- 
corded over  a  long  period  of  years,   indicate  little  chpjige  in  the  yearly 
precipitation  of  the  area."    Remedies  suggested  are  to  control  erosion, 
close  up  deep  gullies,  build  dams,  create  small  ponds-— anything  that  will 
prevent  the  underground' water  level  from  going  too  lov/.     The  Indiana' c on- 
se.rvation  bulletin  reports  many  lakes  in  northern  Indiana  have  disappeared, 
largely  as  the  result  of  drainage.     The  Shiloh-0 'Fallon  soil  conservation 
district,  which  has  been  formed,   is  the  first  district  of  its  kind  organ- 
ized under  the  new  Illinois  Iscn,     Each  farmer  in  the  lS,CCC~acre  area  will 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  enter  into  a  cooperative  agreement  7/ith  the 
district  for  erosion  control.     Contracts  will  be  signed  by  which  farmers 
agree  to  follow  recommended  land-use  practices  in  return  for  technical 
assistance  to  be  provided  by  five  Soil  Conservation  Service  mem-bers, 

Cuban  Trade  The  Pan-American  Union  said  recently  that  exports  to 

Agreement  Cuba  had  increased  llU  percent  from  193^  to 

1937  s-s  a  result  of  the  reciprocal  tro.de  agreement.  The 
union,   in  a  booklet  on  Cuba's  foreign  trade,   stated  that  exports  to  Cuba 
in  I93U  were  $Ul, 225,012  and  $gS,gU6,6l7  in  I937.     During  the  same  U-year 
period,   Cuban  exports  to  this  country  increased  g5  percent  from  $S1,C93,- 
g76  in  193^  to  $150,157,821  in  1937.'  (A,P.) 
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Utah  Medical  Spokesmen  for  Utah  farm  organizations,  long  seeking 

B.-ural  Aid  some  plan  of  group  medicine  to  provide  "better  care  for 

rural  families,  have  advocated  that  the  Utah  State  Medical 
Association  expand  its  insurance  program  to  include  preventive  services 
as  well  as  treatment,   says  a  repoirt  in  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  (Decemher  lU), 
Association  leaders  replied  that  the  plan  may  he  expanded  to  include  ex- 
aminations and  immunization  service  if  a  sound  financial  "basis  can  "be 
found.     As  announced,   it  provides  only  for  hospitalization  and  major 
"emergency"  types  of  illness.     Ward  C.  Hol"brook,  president  of  the  Utah 
State  I'arm  Bureau,   commended  the  doctors'  program  as  a  "constructive 
effort  to  get  something  done,"  "but  said  his  organization  has  heen  in- 
terested more  in  prevention.     The  farm  "bureau  has  already  organized 
movements  on  a  local  hasis  in  two  counties  to  provide  group  service  to 
farm  families.     A  cooperative  organization  was  sponsored  recently  "by  the 
Farm  Security  Administration  in  San  Juan  County  to  "bring  a  resident  phy- 
sician into  that  region.     In  a  letter  to  Mr,  Hol"brook,  Dr,  Claude  L. 
Shields,  president  of  the  state  medical  association,  conceded  the  present 
program  may  "be  only  a  "partial  attack  upon  the  problam,  " 

Shelter"belt  ShelterlDelt  plantings  in  the  G-reat  Plains  are  succeed- 

Plantings  ing,  despite  a  succession  of  drought  years,  G-len  R.  Ib-rrell, 

Oklahoma  state  forester,  reported  to  the  Society  of  American 
Foresters,     Surveys  of  each  year's  plantings  have  shown  survival  rates  of 
77  percent  in  1935 >  51  percent  in  193*^ »  "the  worst  of  the  drought  years, 
and  70  percent  in  1937.     Figures  for  193^  are  not  yet  final,  "but  a  sur- 
vival of  a"bout        percent  is  expected.     "In  the  "belts  planted  in  Okla- 
homa in  1935'  many  of  the  trees  of  the  faster  growing  species  are  now  20 
to  25  feet  tall,  with  plantations  of  the  succeeding  years  doing  propor- 
tionately well,"  said  Mr,  Durrell,     "Compared  with  the  success  o"btained 
in  private  plantings  in  years  past,   it  is  readily  seen  that  the  secret 
of  success  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  joh  is  "being  handled  "by  trained 
foresters  utilizing  all  the  knowledge  that  has  "been  gained  through  for- 
estry research  in  the  region,"     (Science  News  Letter,  Decern'oer  2U, ) 

Frozen  Pack  The  encouraging  acceptance  "by  hospitals,  railroads. 

Cooperatives      restaurants,   steamship  lines  and  the  rapid  exipansion  of  . 

consumption  of  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables  for  the  Ameri- 
can home  is  causing  many  farmers'  cooperatives  to  consider  entering  the 
frozen  pack  field,  according  to  J,  A.  Forehand,  Secretary,  Washington 
Packers,  Inc.     In  the  current  issue  (Decem"ber )  .  of  News  for  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, a  pu"blication  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  Mr.  Forehand  says 
there  are  now  11  farmers'  cooperative  organizations  and  they  contri"but6 
I2.U  percent  of  the  nation*  s  total  output  of  frozen  fruits  and  vegetalDl'es. 
In  1937  there  v/ere  9^  companies  in  the  "business,   including  cooperatives, 
reporting  an  output  of  22S,Ul7,lC0  pounds,   including  fruit  juices.  "One 
of  the  facts  which  the  fresh  frozen  food  industry  must  get  over  to  the 
consuming  public,"  says  Mr,  Forehand,   "is  that  although  the  price  of  frozen 
foods  is  slightly  higher  than  fresh  or  canned,  goods.  ,,  the  consumer  o"btains 
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a  product  which  has  "been  frozen  shortly  after*  l)eing  harvested  and  has  re- 
tained all  of  its  goodness  and  flavor,     3?he  housewife  frequently  elimi- 
nates a  Ibt-^of  work  when  she  "buys,  the  frozen  T)rpduct,     The  waste  material 
is  removed  from  the  product  before  it  is  packed,,," 

•Fall  Pig"'  ■• •■  ■    '  '  The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Ecsronomics    annotmces  that' 
E'stimi^te  '  fhe  fall  pig  crop  has  "been  estimated  as  IS  percent 

'       lairger  than  the  crop  last  fall.     Taking  into  account  an 
announced ■ estimated  Increase  of  I3  percent  in  the  spring  pig  crcp,  the 
"bureatL  said  the  total  crop  for  193^.  would- "be,  ahout  I5  percent  larger  than 
in  193;7V'   The  upswing  in  hog  production  which  started  at  the  spring  of 
this  year  v/i  11  continue  into  1939  at  an  accelerating  rate,  the  "bureau  said. 
The  num"ber  of  sows  indicated  to  farrow  in  the,  spring  of  1939  is  21  percent 
larger  than  the  number  that  farrov/ed  in  the  spring  of  193^.    Basing  its 
report  upon  information  from  a'bout  15C,CCC  farmers,  the  "bureau  said  the 
nunlD'er  of  pigs  saved  in  the  fall  of  193^  is  estimated  at  27j65-1jOCO  head, 
an  increase  of  U, 220, CGO  head  over  the  1937  crop.     This  is  the  largest  .fall 
crop '-since  1933 '^-r^^  is  only  a'bout  3  Pe^rcent  smaller  than  the  average  fall 
crop  for  the  ^--yoEir  ■periodL  1929-33.     (Wall  Street  •  Journal, ) 

■  ESA  Community  "The  Community  and  Cooperative  Service  Program  of 

Service  Plan     .  the  Parm  Security  Aduinistrat ion  has  been  designed  to 

meet  a  modern  need  of  the  lov/-income  fa^nner  for  coopera- 

'tive  effort,"  says  the  Utah  Parmer  (December  IC),     "The  program  is  intended 
to  help  groups  of  two  or  more  farmers  finance  the  purchase  of  machinery, 
livestock  and  equipment  which  no  individual  could_ afford  by  himself.  Loans 
for  these- purposes  are  made  to  rural  rehabilitation  borrowers  of  the  PSA 
and  to  other  low- income  farmers  who  likewise  are  unable  to  obtain  credit 
from  regular  lending  agencies,  public  or  private.     Community  service  loans 
have  enabled  groups  of  farmers  to  obta,^n  for  their  mutual  use .  lime  grind** 
ers,'  spreaders,  hay  balers,  tractors,  community  canning  services,  pure- 
bred sires  for  livestock  inrprovement ,  traveling  blacksmith  and  machinery 
repairing ■ facilities,  hauling  and  trucking  services,  dusting  and  spraying 
rings,-  and  equipment  for  plowing,  harrowing,  harvesting,  ditching  and 
cultivating.     These  many  cooperative  services  are  made  availa.ble  not  only 
to  the  group  members  who  received  loans  for  their  purchase  or  rental  but 
to  ^patrons'  v/ho  contract  for  the  services  at  specified  rates  of  payment.,. 

Lav;  of  "This  fall  v/e  noticed  that  a  good  many  farmers  tempted 

Averages       •       the  weather  and  fate  by  planting  strains  and  varieties  of 

corn  of  later  maturity  than  have  commonly  been  planted  in 
their  communities,"  says  an 'editorial  in  The  Parmer  (St,  Paul,  December 
17).    ."They  have  been  tempted  to  do  this  in  order  to  get  larger  ears  and 
larger  yields  and  during  the  past  t\io  years  the  gamble  has  paid  out  in. 
larger  yields.     However,  the  yearfs  1937  and  193-2  were  abnormal  from  the 
standpoint  of  length  of  grov/ing  season  aTid  favorable  corn  weather.  Such 
weather  cannot  be  depended  upon  year  in  and  year  out.     If  one  Y/ere  to 
gamble  on  what  1939  would  be  like',  the  safe  bet  would  be  that  vie  v/ill  have 
an' -early  frost  and.  a  short  growing  season.     It's  all  a  matter  of  the  law 
of  averages. " 


DAILY  DIGEST 
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REI'ORT  AIR  Curing  of  "bright  tobacco  "by  air  conditioning  at  a  con- 

CONDITIONING-      siderable  saving  in  time,  labor  and  fuel  and  ■77ith  more 
OF  TOBACCO         uniformly  satisfactory  rerults  than  by  the  time-honored, 

flue-cured  method  was  described  at  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science  meeting  yesterday,  says  an  Associated 
Press  report.     Three  "Virginia  Tech  researchers,  after  two  years  of  experi- 
ments at  Blacksburg,  reported  that  application  of  conditioned  air  iirrproves 
the  curing  of  tobacco  in  four  ways:   time  of  curing  is  reduced  from  50  to 
60  percent;   stem  greenness  is  entirely  eliminated;  uniform  high  quality 
tobacco  is  obtained;  labor  and  fuel  requirements  are  considerably  reduced. 


GLASS  WITHOUT  Drs.  C.  Hawley  Cartwright  and  A.  Francis  Turner, 

REFLECTION  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  scientists,  reported 

yesterday  in  a  paper  at  the  American  Phyisical  ^^^^^^"^^^^2.%^ 
they  have  successfully  produced  a  "varnish"  which  practically  eliminates  j 
by  glass  and  resultc  in  the  transmission  of  99.6  percent  of  the  light. 
The  presentation  of  their  paper  came  one  day  after  Dr.  Katharine  B.  Blodg- 
ett  had  describnd,  in  Schenectady,  New  York,  her  preparation  of  a  film 
which  has  the  same  practical  a,pplication  as  that  of  Drs.  Cartwright  and 
Turner.     (Washington  Post. ) 


FEDERAL  AID  Progress  reports  on  two  divergent  lines  of  government 

FOR  YOUTH  concern    for  the  nation's  youth  accounted  yesterday  for 

the  subsidized  vocational  education    of  some  J ,COC  young 
m.en  and  self-supporting  employment  of  approximately  the  same  number  in 
private  industry  in  November,     First  of  the  reports  was  made  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Education,   Interior  Department,   to  the  effect  that  7jOCC  young 
men  are  receiving  training  as  aviation  mechanics  in  federally  aided  voca- 
tional schools  and  classes  throughout  the  country.     The  report  on  employ- 
ment was  made  by  the"  National  Youth  Actaiinistration.     Dr.  Mary  H,S.  Hayes, 
director  of  the  Junior  Placement  Service,  announced  that  the  J.CCO  place- 
ments of  last  November  bring  the  total  since  March  193^  to  lUS,326. 
(Washington  Star, ) 


FOREIGN  TRADE  '     The  Commerce  Department  reported  yesterday  declines 

in  exports  and  inrports  for  November.     Exports,   including  re- 
exports,  dropped  to  $?_52 ,  23I ,  OOC  in  November,   from  $277,919,C0C  in  October, 
They  were  $lU,697,OCO  in  November  I937,     tnrportr  totaled  $176,131, CCC  in 
November,  compared  with  $177,979,000  in  October  and  $223,C9C,00C  in  Novem- 
ber 1937*      (Press.)  ^  ' — 
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Night  The  Agriculture  Department  suggests  that  the  cause 

Blindness  for  many  autoraohile  accidents  may  "be  found  in  unbalanced 

diets  of  drivers.     It  has  found  that  persons  living  on  a 
diet  deficient  in  Vitamin  A  are  sul)Ject  to  night  "blindness — the  inability 
to  see  in  dim  light — and  to  a  narrowed    field  of  vision.    The  experiments, 
conducted  over  a  six-month  period,  used  five  staff  members  of  the  Bureau 
of  Home  Economics  as  subjects.     Diets  supplied  them  were  kept  as  low  as 
possible  in  Vitamin  A,  common  sources  of  which  are  yellow    and  leafy  green 
vegetables,  egg  yolks,  whole  milk,  cheese,  orange  and  tomato  juice  and 
fish  liver  oils.     The  department  said  the  experiments  showed  that  even 
in  the  daylight,  persons  accustomed  to  such  diets  did  not  have  the  proper 
side  vision  to  enable  them  to  see  traffic  approaching  from  intersections. 
After        days  on  the  restricted  diet,  one  subject  required  10-, -QOO  times 
as' much  light  as  normal  to  see  clearly.     (A.P,  ) 

Animals  Need  Calcium  dificiency,  all  too  common  a  fault  in  human 

Calcium  diets  in  America,  has  for  the  first  time  been  linked  with 

certain  types  of  paralysis  in  animals,  says  a  Berkeley 
(Calif.)  report  by  Science  Service,    Possibly  akin  to  certain  brain  hemor- 
rhages in  man,  this  paralysis  is  of  hemorrhagic' origin,  says  a  report  by 
the  University  of  California,     Collaborating  in  the  research  were  the 
following  university  scientists:  Dr,  David  M,"  Greenberg,  Muriel  D,D,  Boel- 
ter  and  Dr,  Benjamin  W.  Knopf,  .  Too  little  calcium  in  the  blood  has  al- 
ready been  identified  as  cause  of  tetany.     Paralysis,  however,-  has  not 
heretofore  been  attributed  to  a  deficiency  of  calcium,  despite  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  observed  often  in  nature  among -browsing  animals, 

"Plant  to  •  John  M.  Collins,  in  the  New  York  Times  (December  25) 

Prosper"  describes  the  "plant  to  prosper"  movement  started  in  Ten- 

nessee in  193^  for  farmers  by  the  Memphis  Commercial  Ap- 
peal.    A  campaign  was  initiated  in  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Mississippi  and 
Tennessee,  with  the  slogans-,   "'The  Cow,  the  Sow  and  the  Hen,"   "Live  at 
Home,"  and  "Grow  Your  Ovm  Pood  and  Peed,"     Cash  prizes  were  offered, 
"Results  have  been  worthwhile,"  he  says,   "in  the  belief  of  the  sponsors. 
This  year  17,000  farm  faiailies  were  entered  in  the  - Memphis  contest.  Other 
southern  papers  have,  taken  up  the  idea;   in  the  whole  South,  U2,C00  fami- 
lies this  year  were  in  ^plant  to  prosper'  contest s, The  193S  contest 
competition  covered  an , area  of  392,000  square  miles.     It  is  estimated 
that  the  families  engaged  in  it  increased  their  production  of  feed  crops 
of  corn  and  other  cereals  and  hay  to  the  value  of  $3,000,000,     The  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  food  that  they  canned  or  produced  for  their  use 
is  estimated  at  more  than  $5,000,000,     Six  hundred  thousand  acres  were 
planted  to  cover  crops  to  protect  and  enrich  the  soil.     The  contest  is 
divided  into  divisions  for  tenants  and  o\7ners  and  land  operators,.." 
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Pullor-am  'More  than  30C  farm  flocks,  representing  50»0CC  "birds 

Control  and  more  than  9C  percent  of  all  Louisiana  hatcheries,  will 

be  in  position  in  1939        furnish  "baby  chicks  free  from 
pullorum  disease  to  poultry  owners,  Clyde  Ingram,  Extension  Service,  said 
recently.     The  Louisiana  Poultry  Improvement  Association,  composed  of 
poultry  growers  and  hatcheries  throughout  the  state,  is-carrying  on  a 
systematic  educational  campaign,   in  cooperation  with  the  Extension  Ser- 
vice, College  of  Agriculture,  Louisiana  Livestock  Sanitary  Board  and  the  - 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.     During  January,  the  association  expects  to 
issue  a  yearhook  T;hich  will  carry  practical  poultry  information  and  list 
all  the  approved  flocks  and  hatcheries •  in  the  state.     (Hammond,  La., 
Progress,  December  lb.) 

Parm  Program  "President  Roosevelt's  letter  to  the  Farm  Bureau 

Improvement        Federation  convention  recently  reveals  that  the  Admin  is-- 

tration  will  "be  receptive  to  proposals  for  improvement  of 
the  existing  farm  program,"-  says  an  editorial  in  the  St;  Paul  Pioneer 
Press  (Decemher  I5).     "He  is  correct  when  he  says,  however,  that  the 
legislation  enacted  last  session  should  not  "be  disturbed'  so  far  as  the 
1939  crop  is  concerned. The  crop  controls  of  this  year  suffered  "because 
of  the  haste  with  which  they  had  to  "be  applied.     Much  of  the  dissatisfac- 
tion v;ith  the  to'bacco  quotas,  for  example,   is  at trihutahle  to  the  fact 
that  the  administrators  did  not  have  sufficient  time  to  work  them  out 
properly,  and  the  same  thing  con  perhaps  be  said  in  excuse  of  the  wheat 
loan  regulations.     The  coming  crop  year  will  "be  the  first  full  year  of 
experience-  under  the  nev:  AAA.     Legislation  of  such  major  importance  cer- 
tainly deserves  so  much  of  a  fair  trial  as  this  "before  "being  materially 
altered.     The  administration's  receiDtiveness  to  constructive  changes  in  ■ 
the  program,  however,   is  commendable. " 

Wax  Protects  Paul  Work,  of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agricul- 

Vegetables         ture,  in  an  article  in  the  Parmer's  Digest  (January^  re- 
printed from  the  American  Agriculturist)  says:   "Waxes  are 
fast  coming  into  use  to  protect  fresh  vegeta'bles  from  drying  out,  shrivel 
ling  and  other  deteriorations  due  to  loss  of  water.     The  use  of  waxes 
is  inexpensive.     It  may  be  practiced  on  either  a  large  or  small  scale. 
The  form  of  waxing  that  appears  most  commonly  on  our  markets  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  with  rutabagas  which  come  largely  from  Canada.     They  are 
dipped  in  melted  paraffin  drained  and  cooled.     The  method  is  a  hit  crude 
and  the  quantity  of  wax  required  is  pretty  large,  although  the  cost  is 
not  very  high.     The  newer  developriEnts  are  "based  on  waxes  in  the  form  of 
emulsions  which  make  it  possible  to  apply  evenly  and  thoroughly  without 
heat  and  v/ith  a  good  finish  for  the  jo"b, Emulsifying  is  the  process  "by 
v/hich  oils,  fats  and -waxes  which  are  not  ordinarily  mixa"ble  with  water, 
are  very  finely  divided  and  distrilDuted  through  water  yielding  a  milky 
mixture.     These  emulsified  waxes  find  their  principal  effect  in  retarding 
drying  out.     In  addition,  they  provide  an  attractive  finish, , .Experiments 
thus  far  have  sho^m  that  the  loss  of  water  in  waxed  as  against  unwaxed  •• 
vegetables  is  about  cut  in  two,*."  • ' 
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Edible  .  ■     ,  "IPinding.  :of  at  least  IJ  varieties  ■  of  soybeans  which  -- 

Soy"bea.ns  ■•     ,-.    might  easily  iDe  accepted  for  talkie  use  by. the  American  pulD- 

lic  has  broadened  the  possibilities  for  this  crop  becoming 
a  more  importa^it  food  in  the.  American  .diet,"  says  ?.  J,  Keilholz,..  exteii- 
sion  edi.tor,  University  of  Illinois,  in  Country  G-entleman  (January)'. 
"A  search  which  Sybil  Woodruff-  and  Helen  Klaas,  of  the  Illinois  College  : 
of  Agriculture,  have  been  conducting  since  193^.  through  some  5^^  vegetable- 
and  field  types  has  revealed  the  17  most  promising  varieties  -which,  might 
be  acceptable  to  the  American  palate.     Selections  were  made  on  the  basis 
of  flavor,  texture  and  general  appearance..    In  the  case  of  ■  green. -beans, 
shelling  time  also  was  taken  into  consideration.     Six  of  the  I7  vari.eti-e.s. 
have  shown  such  special  merit  that  all  but  one  of  them  have  nov;  been  given 
names,  whereas  formerly  they  were  known  only  by  numbers.     They  are-  Wil--."  ■ 
lomi  (glO^-l),  Imperial  (giygC),  Hokkaida  (S5666),  Jogim(g76l5) ,  a  still 
unnamed  one  known  as  97^-55  ^^'^  Funk's  Delicious,     In  addition-  to  these 
six  'very  good*  varieties  there  are  nov;  11  others  which  have  been  given 
a  rating  of  'good, '    The  17  superior  varieties  offer  a  wi^e  choice  from  ■ 
which  the  investigators  hope  to  m.ak:e  still  more  specific  selections  for 
qualities  \?hich  v/ere  not  considered  in  their  early  woxk, ,-j3-reen  soybeans 
have  been  very  successfully  preserved  in  freezer  storage.  -   Canning  and 
drying  have  not  been  so  successful  in  retaining  the  good  color  and  flavor 
of  the  beans.     Although  seed  stocks  of  these  varieties -are  not  yet  large 
enough  for  general  distribution,  they  are  being  rapidly  increased  at  vari- 
ous experiment  stations  in  an  attem.pt  to  meet  the  grov/ing  demand." 

Wyoming  "To  state  that  on  an  outfit  of  UO,OCO  range  ewe's  the 

Wool  average  fleece  weight  was  increased  slightly  more  than 

Improvement        tv/o  pounds  per  ewe,   or  a  total  of  more  than  gO,CCC  pounds 

per  year  seems  unlikely,"  says  Tony  Pelhauser,  Wyoming 
Extension  Service,  in  the  Farmer's  Digest  (January,  reprinted  from  the  ■ 
Sheep  Bree.de-r),     "Nevertheless,  this  is  what  happened  in  the  case  of  the' 
Warren  Livestock;.  Company  of  Cheyenne  after  seven  years  of  culling  and 
breeding.     Many  other  sheep  outfits  have  cooperated  in  culling  demonstra- 
tions since  Dean  J.  A.  Kill  initiated  this  type  of  wool  improvement  work 
more  than  20  years  ago.,, In  every  case  (in  the  culling  demonstrations) 
after  a  period  of  U  to  10  years  there  -has  been  a  Very  marked  increase  iri 
average  fleece  weights.     The  fleeces  w.ere  much- more  unifom  in  grade  and 
longer  of  staple  so  that  the  clips  are  easier  to  sell  and.  usually  comjnand 
a  higher  price.     If  .  a  sheepman  has  not  been  follov^ing  a  careful  culling 
and  breeding  program,  he  can  increase  the  average  fleece  weight^ of  his 
flock  from  2  to  U  pounds  over  a, period  of  U  to.-lO  years  and  make  his  clip 
more  uniform,  if  he  will  follow  our  recommendations, . .As  a  further  encourage 
ment  to  \too1  improvement  v;ork,  wool  schools  have  been  held  throughput  the- 
state .Finally,  the  thing  which  will  probably  cause  many  .shee;p][ne.n- to  fol^- 
low  a  more  definite  culling  and  breeding  program  is  the"  shrinkage .and,  ■ 
grade  determination  work  by  the  U,S,  Department  of  Agriculture  and.  the 
university  wool  department,.,"  •  ,  ■  : 
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ALLSRG-IC  "The  discovery  that  a  well-known  "body  chemical,  called 

DISEASES  histamine,  is  always  present  in  increased  amounts  in  a, 

special  type  of  white  blood  cells  of  persons  suffering 
from  hay  fever,  asthma  and  the  allergic  diseases  in  which  persons  are 
sensitive  to  certain  articles  of  food,  drink  or  other  factors,  was  re- 
ported yesterday  to  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence by  Dr.  Charles  E.  Code  of  the  Mayo  Eoundation, "  says  William  L.  Laur- 
ence in  the  New  York  Times.     "The  discovery,   it  was  stated,   opened  the 
first  chemical  approach  to  study  of  the  mechanism  of  the  mysterious  and 
troublesome  allergic  diseases,  which  afflict  more  than  one-tenth  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States,,. Eor  his  discovery,  hailed  as  an  important 
advance  in  medical  science,  Dr.  Code,  a  research  physician  of  2S  years, 
has  received  the  Theobald  Smith  medal,  which  carries  with  it  a  cash  prize 
of  $1,000.,." 


MEASUKES  Delivering  his  farewell  address  as  president  of  the 

SYSTEM  Anerican  Physical  Society,  Director  Lyman  J.  Briggs,  of 

the  Bureau  of  Standards,  yesterday  said:   "We  have  the  anoma- 
lous situation  in  this  country  of  a  legalized  system  of  metric  weights  and 
measures  which  is  used  for  scientific  purposes  and  a  customary  system  of 
weights  and  measures  which  is  in  common  use  but  has  never  been  formally 
legalized,"    He  pointed  out  that  Congress,  vihen  it  made  the  metric  system 
legal  in  1866,   defined  the  meter  in  terms  of  the  inch  (an  inch  equals 
O..G35UOOC5  plus  meters).     "It  is  obvious,"  said  Dr.  Briggs,  "that  it  is 
not  practicable  to  lay  off  this  incommensurable  decimal  fraction  on  a 
meter  bar,   so  that  this  relation  defines  a  theoretical  inch  rather  than 
one  that  can  be  derived  with  exactness  from  the  meter  bar,,."  (Washing- 
ton Post,  ) 


CHLOROPHYL  Drs.  0.,  L.   Inman  of  Antioch  College  and  Albert  E. 

DISCOVERY  ■         Blakieslee  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  announced  to  the 

National  Academy  of  Sciences  yesterday  the  production  of 
a  new  kind  of  chlorophyl  in  jimson  weed  grown  from  X-rayed  seed,  says 
^  Richmond  report  by  a  Washington  Star  correspondent.  The  significance 
of  the  finding,  it  was  pointed  out,  rests  at  present  chiefly  in  its  im- 
plications. It  may  represent  a  step  toward  the  synthesis  of  chlorophyl 
itself  and  an  understanding  of  how  it  acts.  There  is  also  a  possibility 
of  producing  it  in  other  plants  by  similar  seed  X-ray  treatment. 
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Animal  Contin-aous  progress  in  the  reduction  of  livestock 

Industry  diseases  and  in  the  iiirprovemGnt  of  typ»s  of  domesticated 

Heport  animals  was  recorded  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Depart- 

.-    .-    -.ment  of  Agriculture's  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Just 
made  puhlic,  says  a  report  in  the  New  York  Times,     Dr.  John  R.  .Mohler,  ^. 
chief;  of  the  "bureau,   emphasized  in  the  report  that  t?.is  country  had  re- 
mained free  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  a  period  when  there  had  "been  - 
extensive  outhreaks.  in  many  European  countries  with  which  this  country     •  ■ 
had  trade  relations.     Other  contagious  foreign  livestock  diseasets  which 
had  "been  kept  .out  of  this  country  were  rinderpest,  contagious  pleuro- 
pneumonia and  surra,  he  stated.     Much  progress  also  has  "b.een  made  against 
.bovine  tuherculosis ,  the  report  said,  and  the  chi^f  fight  now  is  against 
Bang^s.  disease,  ■      '    .  _        .  ... 

Agricultural  The  December  issue  of  Agricultural  Engineering  con- 

Engineering,      tains  the  following  articles  -of  interest  to  the  Depart-  . 

ment:  TTater  and  the  Land,  b-y  S.  E.  McCrory  (chief.  Bureau 
of  ;Agri cultural  Engineering)  ;  The  Use  of  Vapor  Spray, in  Plant  Disease. 
Control,  by  R.  M.  Merrill  (3.  A.  Eng.);  Problems  of  Flow  of  Water  of 
Special  Concern  to  Agricultural  Engineers,  by  Ered  C.  Scobey- (B,.  A,  Eng.); 
Erosion  Control  on  Steep  Irrigated  Slopes,  by  Harry  E,  Reddick  and  John 
G.  Bamesberger  (Soil  Conservation  Service);  and  an  editorial,  Agricultural 
Gold  Bricks  (combatting  the  human  parasites  of  agricultural  progress). 

Cotton    ...     .  W.  3,  Lanham,  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 

Classing  reports  in  the  Agricultural  Situation  (December):  "Through 

early  December,  3^'^  cotton  commimities  had  been  approved 
as  eligible  to  receive  the  new  cotton  classification' and  market,  news  ser- 
vices authorized  at  the  last  session  of  Congress.     Arkansas  led  all  other 
state*  with  a  total  of*       organrzed  communities  meeting  qualification    ^  . 
requirements.     Second  was  Texas  with  55.     Georgia— long  a  stronghold  of 
one^-variety  .community  development — ranked  third  with  50.  ..The  J)OS  or- 
ganized cotton  improvement  communities  report  a  total  of  about  U5C,0CC 
acres  planted  to  their  adopted  varieties.     The  extension  of  cotton  classi- 
fication .and  market  news  services  to  growers  is  part  of  a  general  cam- 
paign to  improve  Anericaii  cotton.  ,  Apparently  -  the  campaign  is  bearing 
fruit,   since  5^  percent  of  the  cotton  ginned  to  October  1  this  year  was 
1  inch  and  Ipnger  in  staple  length,  as  compared  with . only  33  percent  dur- 
ing the  like  period  in  1937.  increase  in  the  proportion  of  long- 
staple  cotton  this  year'  was'  due  'in  part  to  fa^vorable  weather  conditions 
and  fiber  developments,  but  a  part*  of  the  gain  must  be  attributed  also  to 
the  South-wide  trend  toward  planting  improved  varieties  of  cot.ton.,," 

Dairy  Statistics  Since  the  coll'-ection  of  production  statistics  on 

manufactured  dairy  products  was  transferred  to  the  Divi- 
sion of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates  last  January,  the  division  has  en- 
tered into  cooperative  agreements  vrith  California,  Oregon,  TTyoming,  Idaho, 
South  Dakota,  Oklahoma  and  Pennsylvania,  for  collecting  data,  (B.A.E, 
News,  Dec,  15. ) 
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Industrial  Cooperation  "between  industry  and  government  in 

Research  "socially  useful"  industrial  research  v;as  urged  recently  . 

.  "by ..Richard  C.  Patterson,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary  of  C'^m- 
merce ,  as  the  key  to  the  creation  of  millions  of  new  jo'bs  and  a  raised 
living  standard  through  development  of  new  products  and •low-cost  neces- 
sities and  comforts,     Mr,  Patterson,  who  is  a  mem"ber  of  th«  National 
Economic  Committee,  cited  the  research  activities-  of  private  industry 
and  .the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  and  other  government  departments.  ■ 
•"Research  helps  "both  industry  and  government  in  the  job  of  "building 
America,  "  he  said,     "And  "by  stiidylng  our  social  needs,  government  -can 
direct,  its  activities  to  assist  American  industry  in  supplying  the  most 
urgent  needs  of  our  people.     ^Further  aid  might  "be  rendered  hy  encouraging 
a  greater  coordination  of  scientific  and  industrial  research.,,"  (Nev7 
York  Times, )     •  •  ■ '    •  * 

Potash  Export  "Three  of  the  potash  producing  companies  of  this  coun- 

Association^:      try  have  formed  an  association  to  promote  the  exnport  end 

of  the  domestic  potash  industry,"  says  Anerican  Fertilizer 
(Decem"ber  IC).     "Papers  have  "been  filed  with  the  Eederal  Trade  Commission 
"by  the  Potash-  Export  Association,  Inc.,  to  handle  export  of  potash  salts 
(potassium  chloride,  potassium  sulphat©,  potassium  magnesiun  sulphate, 
kainit  and  manure  salts)  under  the  We"b"b-Pomorene  export  trade  law.  ..Under 
the  law,  the  association  is  exempt  from  anti-trust  laws  for  its  export 
"business,  provided  that  there  is  no  restraint  of  trade  within  the  United 
States  or  restraint  of  the  export  trade  of  any  domestic  competitor. " 

lov/a  Blue  A  patent  on  the  method  of  making  "Iowa  "blue  vein 

"Vein  Cheese        cheese"  has  "been  awarded  "by  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office  to 

the  Iowa  State  College  Alumni  Association,   says  an  Ames 
report  in  the  American  Produce  Review  (December  lU).     The  "blue  .vein 
cheese  is  a  Roquefort  type,   similar  in  flavor  and  texture  to  imported, 
varieties  and  the  time  required  for  curing  is  reduced  from  9  "to  12 
months  to  2  to  U  months.     The  patented  commercial  method  of  producing 
a  Roquefort  type  cheese  is  held  "by  two  Iowa  State  College  dairy  indus- 
try men:   C,  B.  Lane  and  B,  W,  Hammer,  •      "  ■ 

Waterfowl  "It  is  disquieting  and  discouraging  to  note,  from 

Protection         time  to  time,  the  shameless  efforts  that  are  made  to  dis-* 

credit  and  defy  the  regulations  made  "by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  preserve  from  extinction  the  waterfowl  of  North  America, " 
says  an  editorial  in  Nature  Magazine  (January).     "We  do  not  refer  alone 
to  violations  "by  individuals. ,  ."but  to  those  well-planned  efforts  to  de~  • 
feat  justice  that  come  from  organizations  that  are  able  to  retain  legal 
talent, .  .During  the  past  year,   several  notev/orthy  examples  of  shameful 
attempts  to  cripple  the  Department's  administrative  efforts  to  help  the 
waterfowl  have  heen  staged.     An  important  case  was  that  of  the  Cerritos  . 
G-un  Clu"b,  and  associated  corporations,  in  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of 
the  District  Court  of  Southern  California,     The  appellees  were  wardens 
employed  hy  the  Biological  Survey, , ..The  main  issues  involved  the  right 
of  the  appellants  to  protect  the  value  of  their  investments,  which  had 
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been  injured  "by  the  regulatidh-  f arM'dding:  the- use.  of  "bait  to  lure; the.  ^. 
waterfowl  to  their  ' dsat?i,  V.I t-  -is  ■sufficient  tOv..  state  that  the  gov-ernment 
won  the  case.  '  Thus  is  the- right  of  the'- Bepar.tment ;  to  defend  the  waterfowl 
again' reaffirmed.        '      -  -        -  -.. 

"Size  bf    .  ■  '  '"'What  is  'a  coiniiiercial  poultry  flock?    This  question. 

Flock"       '       ^ -can:  hesf^be  answered  ""by  the  Census  'poultry  hy.  size-  of  ..- 
'  /  '    '  -flock*  figure s,::^'  says  E..  ;R;^  Pettet  ,  .  chief  stat  istician 
for  agi'iculture'  of  the -Bureau  of-  th'S^-  Census,,.  .  .."As.  thq  magnitude,  of  opera- 
tions is-  shown  hy  12  size  groups,.- cac^' ^pers.onv Can.;mke  .di- 
vision for  himself  for  .marketing' '^jyiatiys-is -and  research  purposes..   -The  .■• 
'baGi.c  'data 'are  so  essential  that  'the  D.iYlsion-'of  Crop  and  .Livestock  Es- 
timates of 'the  tJ,  S,  D.  A» '■  paid  a- large  part  of  the -  cost  .of  -  these  tahula- 
tions  for  29  states  for  1935».»"  compliance  with  numerous  requests-,- 
Director  W,  L.  Austin  of  the  3-areau  of  the  Census  announces  that  tho 
huir^au  has  issued  a' North  Carolina  : leaflet  "similar  to  the  first  series 
of  "releases ,  with  G-cbrgia  and  the  East  South  ■  Central  States  soon  to  fol- 
low,    (American  Poultry  Journal;  January.  ) :  . 

Blue  P-idge  Isabclle  P.  Story, ,  National  Park  Se-rvice,   in  Planning 

Parkway  ■  and' Civic  Comment  (•  Octoher-Decemher) .  describes  the  Blue 

;  •   Pidge  Parkway.-   -She  -sa^^s  in  part.:   "Acquisition  "by  the  States 

of"  North  Carolina  and  Virginia;- of  a  hroad:  right-of-way  for  transfer  to^ 
the.  Park  Service  is  ohvicusly  important  in  conserving  the- kaleidoscopic 
pattern  of  roadside  types  along  the' Jjarkway,     The  width  of  tal<:ing-  varies 
from  2C0  to,  1,5^Q  feet  in  accordance  with  the  requirements.  Augmenting 
the  outright  purchase  of  -  parkway  lands"  are  ocoasional  scenic  easements. 
Through  such  agreements,  which  are  ^applied  almost  solel-y  to  .agricul.tural 
sections,  the  'ahutting  OY,Tier  agrees  not  to  place  sign  "boards,  commercial 
"buildings  or  refuse  within  sight  from  the  drive,  hut  .he  retains  free  use 
of  his  lands  for  farming.  '  As  a  fur thd'r.-m.ea sure  to  on-atxhX  the  rur.al' 
picture,  those  parkway  lands  purchased  outright,  hut  v/hioh  .are  ..suitable 
for  continued  agricultural  use,  vrill  he^ leased  hy.  the  government , to  the 
nearhy  farmer, .  ,Tiie  Blue  Ridge  Park\Tay  might  more -accui-^v^ el y  he  referred 
to  as  a  park  and  park^r/ay  system,    .The.  concurrent  development/.- pf  parks 
to  the  side  into  which  the  tourists  may  withdraw  is  no  less  important  to 
its  full  f'unctioning  as  a  new-  t^^e  of  t.ourist  facility.     These  park.e-x- 
pansions  are  planned  at '  intervals 'of  2C  to.  3C' miles  njid  the  hcun.darl.es 
v;ill  conserve  scenic  areas"  several,  square  miles  in  extent„,.The  National 
Park  Service  and  the- Bureau  of  Public  Roads  .see  the  $.lue  Ridg-e.  pro  j,ect 
a.S  oji  elongated  park' for  the  '  leisurely .  vacationer,  "      •  '    ;  : 

S,C,  Dairy-  ■    '    "A  v/orthwhile'  ex-aiqjlG;  of  .■l:?usine'SS-m.anrf^rraer  coopera- 

Bull  Plan  '      --  -tion  in  the'  develbpm.ent  of  a  sound:,  agricaiijure  for  the  com- 

••  ^  munity  is  the-  farm  d-al-iying  prHojegt  in..&part8aihT.2:g^  County, 

South  Carolina,   sponsored  hy  the  ' agricul't-arril  jo.imi  ttee  of  tl^e.^GhaiiLber  of 
Commerce,"  says' -Ext  ens-ion  Service  Revie.w.  .(l^'ec-em'ber } ,  ■.    "::^lLe.  .cc-gmi  ttee  .- 
raised  suf ficicnt  rrio'ney  -to  finance  the  purchase  of  IQ  outstanding  dairy 
hulls,   one  for  each  of  the  ten  townships  of  itho  -county.     Through  coopera- 
tion of  the  Extension  Service^-  meetings -we're  .held  in  the  to^m ships, .. ," 
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"POSTALIZED"  An  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  -study  and  report  on 

R.R,  HATES         the  soundness  of  proposed  "postalizat ion"  of  rail  passenger 

rates  yesterday  was  requested  "by  Chairman  'Wheeler  of  the 
the  Senate  Interstate  Comnerce  Conmittee,     In  a  letter  to  Chairman  Walter 
M,W,  Splawn  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Senator  Wheeler  sent 
figures  vrhich  he  said  "would  indicate  that  the  railroads  can  "be  profitably 
operated  with  postalized  rates*"    The  plan,  advocated  "by  John  A.  Hastings, 
former  state  Senator  of  New  York,  and  recently  injected  into  proposed  rail- 
road legislation  discussions,  v/ould  establish  rail  fares  according  to' 
zones  in  a  manner  similar  to  postal  ratf^.s,  without  regard  to  distance. 
(Washington  Post.) 


NEW  ELECTRON  A  new  micropcopo  which  magnifies  an  object  1,000,000 

MICROSCOPE         times  and  which  has  made  certain  disease  viruses  visible 

for  the  first  time  was  demonstrated  yesterday  before  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.     Dr.  V.  K.  Zworykin, 
of 'the  Radio  Corporation  of  America,  showed  the  instrument.     This  electron 
microscope  is  expected  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  tools  in  finding  and 
curing  the  diseases  caused  by  the  viruses,   such  as  the  comnion  cold,  infan- 
tile paralysis  and  smallpox,     Further  studies  may  enable  scientists  to 
differentiate  between  vir^ases  in  the  same  way  that  they  now  recognize  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  bacteria  with  ordinary  microscopes.     (Associated  Press. ) 


NKIT  DISEASE  A  new  disea.se  in  humans,  as  yet  unnamed,  has  been  dis^ 

FROM  TICK  covered  after  three  years  of  research  by  United  States 

Public  Health  Service  scientists,   it  was  announced  yester- 
day.    The  infection,   caured  by  a  recently  recognized  virus,  has  been  traced 
to  the  Rocky  Mountain  wood  tick,  a  species  native  to  Montana.     The  iden- 
tity of  the  fever  has  been  liiiiied  with  the  little  kno?/n  "Q"  of  Australia, 
found  there  among  dairy  farmers  and  workers  in  abattoirs.     Drs.  Cordon  E. 
Davis  and  Herald  R.  Cox,  Public  Health  Servir.e  bacteriologists,  started 
research  on  this  dieease  in  1935-     ^r.  R.  E.  Dyer,   senior  surgeon  of  the 
service,  has  reported  that  a  member  of  the  National  Institute  of  Health 
contracted  the  disease  while  doing  research  on  the  virus  in  the  laboratory 
at  Hamilton,  Montana,     (Washington  Post , ) 
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Ready  Mixed  "i)uring  the  past  two  decades,  the  manufacture  of 

Poultry  Feeds    ready  mixed  poultry  feeds  has  assumed  tremendous  importanc-e 

in  the  commercial  feed  industry,"  says  W,  B.  G-riem,  Wis- 
consin Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  in  Poultry  Trihune  (Janu- 
ary).    "••.A  study  of  the  annual  feed  inspection  "bulletins,  issued  "by  al- 
most every  state,  makes  it  evident  that  la"bel  statements  are  substantially 
maintained  in  ready  mixed  poultry  feeds..     These  pu"blic  records  show  that, 
with  reasonahle  care,  any  manufacturer  can  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
feedingstuffs  laws,  ..Prom  the  poultryman's  vie^Tpoint,  it  would  he  of  great 
"benefit  to  have  the  actual  "biological  feeding  value-  of  the  ready  mixed 
poultry  feeds  easily  and  accurately  determined, ,  .llnfort-'jn.ately,  such  acti- 
vities in  connection  with  feed  regulatory  service  are  not  at  present  feas- 
i"ble.     The  prohihiti^e  costs  make  such  analyses  of  actual  hiological  feed- 
ing values  impractical. The  state  and  federal  experiment  stations  are\ 
doing  extensive  experimental  work  v,h.ich  is  rapidly  unfolding  the  complexi- 
ties of  poultry  nutrition.     Their  findings  and  recommendations  are,  of  - 
course,  all  puhlic  and  commercially  adopted  for  the  improvement  of.  ready 
mixed  poultry  feeds,, .The  expanding  use.  of  these  mixed  feeds  for  poultry 
would  indicate  that,  in  general,   such  feeds  are  entirely  satisfactory.. 
•v?ith  the  increasing  understanding  . of  poultry  requirements,  it  is  to  he"'; 
e:>rpected  that  ready  mixeid  poultry .  feeds  will  "be  formulated  to  em"body  the 
newest  findings,"  '  .  " 

Hereford -Ranch . ■       ,  Western- Livestock  Journal  (December  13)  says:  "An 
Endowment      •      article  in  this  . issue  tells  of  the  decision  of  Henry  P:*.. 

Crowell,  owner  of  Wyoming  Hereford  Ranch,  to  endow  that 
famous  Hereford  "breeding  establishment  for  a  period  of  25  years  after  hds 
death.     This  will'be  good  news  to  ove.xiyone  interested  in  beef  cattle-im- 
provement,',,  All  too  often,  the  death  of  an  owner  means  that  great  breed- 
ing herds  in  imerica  are  scattere.d  to-  the  "four  winds,  with  the  result 
tha-"^  :;:uch  01  the  constructive  program  is  lost,"    The  article  says  in  part: 
"This  is  the  first  time  that  a  Hereford  herd  has  been  endowed,  although 
similar  provision  for  herds  of  other  breeds ' of  livestock  has  been  mad^.: 
The  Sni-i^-Bar  Foundation  for  Sliorthorns  in  G-rain  Valley,  Missouri,:  was 
established  by  the.  late  W,  R,  Nelson;  and  a  herd  of  registered  Guernseys 
has  'Dean  windowed  by  J.  C.  Peniiy.     lu  is  understood  that  the  property  and 
here,  .jf  the  Wyoming  Hereford  t.anch  will  be  operated  as  a' non>-prof it  in- 
stit  iU  ion. This  ranph  is  one  of  the  three  oldest  herds  of  registered 
Hereford's  in  the  -United  States  from  the  standpoint  of  -continuous  opera- 
tion. ^  .During  the  past  year  it  registered  1,132  calves'."  ■ 

Bait  Spreaders  Pests  have  made  necessary  several  new  pieces  of 

farm  equipment  in  the  past  few  years.     Lightweight  rubber' 
tired  bait  spreaders  (for  poison  bait)  have  come  on  the  market  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  grasshopper  scourge.     The  spreaders  are  pulled  by  truck,  car 
or  tractor.     (Parm  Journal,  January,) 
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Safety  and  fir*.  J.  F.  ITeiim-aeller,  American  Optical  Company, 

Night  -author  of  "Night  Blindness  and* Safety"  in  Safety  Engineer- 

Blindness  ing  (Decemher)  reports  that  a  new  test  has  "be'en  developed 

which  determines  quickly  and  oasily  the  defect  of  night 
hlindness,     "The  subject  is  seated  in-  a  dark  room  facing  an  instrument, 
his  eyes  fixed  on  a  strong  light  in  the  upper  part  of  it.     This  light 
"bleaches  out  the  visual  purple  in  his  retina.     After  a  three  minute  ex- 
posure, the  "bright  light  is-  turned  off  and  the  subject  is  apparently  in 
complete  darkness.    However,  ?/hen  the' bright  light  is  switched  off  a  rery 
v;eak  test  light  i-s  automatically  switched  on.     The  test  light  becomes 
visible  to  the  subject  only  after  sufficient  regeneration  of  visual  pur- 
plei     The  time  of  regeneration  should  not  exceed  five  minutes.     If  a  long- 
er time  is  needed,   the  subject  is  considered  to  have  night  blindness. 
There  are  many  applications  for  such  a  tost  in  industry  and  as  a  safety 
precaution  in  transportation, . .Drs.  R.  C.  Wise  and  0,  H,  Schettler,  re- 
porting in  the  Ohio  State  Medical  Journal,  state  that  the  efficiency  of 
color  matchers  in  one  large  plant  was  increased  75'  percent  by  feeding 
those  deficient  in  ritamin  A,  capsules  containing  carotene-in~oil,  a 
specific  used  in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  nutritional  night  blindness. 
In  addition,  the  workers  reported  much  more  eye  comfort  and  in  m.any  in- 
stances improvement  in  general  health," 

Poultry  P,  B,  Hutt,  Department  of  Poultry  Husbandry,  Cornell 

Mortality  University,  writing  in  Country  C-'ehtleman  (January)  on 

poultry  mortality,   says  in  part:    "It  seems  probable  that 
the  permanent  remedy  for  the  mortality  problem  in  poultry  will  be  to 
breed  stock  resistant  to'  neoplasms.     To  determine  the  feasibility  of 
such  genetic  control,  an  experiment  was  begun'  with  White  Leghorns  at 
Cornell  University  in  1935»     J'rom  1931  "to  153^  pullet  mortality  during 
the  first  laying  year  varied  from  Ul  to  hk  percent'  among  birds  that  wero 
well  culled  when  housed  in  the  fall.     In  the  experiment. . .no  culling  is 
practiced,  but  at  housing  time  any  families  having  fewer  than  10  daughters 
from  one  hen  are  eliminated,  because  at  least  that  many  are    necessary  for 
an  adequate  test  of  their  inheritance.     Every  bird  dying  after  six  weeks 
of  age  is  examined  and  th'e  cause  of  death  recorded.  ..  .During  the  test 
period  in  1935'*3^»  mortality  in  the  first  unselecte'd  poiDulation,  which 
lacked  any  breeding  for  resistance  to  disease,  was  6U  percent.     In  t^Tanu- 
ary  193^)  when  breeders  were  chosen  to  produce  the  first  selected  genera- 
tion, preference  v/ent  to  those  hens  used  in  193 5 »  among  whose  jprogeny 
there  was  the  lowest  mortality  up  to  January  193^.     In  other  words,  the 
females  were  judged  not  solely  according  to  performance  and  pedigree  but 
even  more  according  to  the  performance  of  their  offspring.     This  type  of 
selection  is  something  nev;  to  many  poultrymen,  but  its  use  is  increasing." 

Farm  Eggs  Farm  egg  production  made  anew  high  record  for- Novem- 

ber 1.     Even  though  the  number  of  layers  per  farm  was  below 
the  November  1  average  for-  the  IC  years  1927~3^j   total  egg  production  was 
about  12  percent  above  the  previous  high  levels  of  November  1931  SLiid.  1937 
and  about  23  percent  above  the  10-year  average.     Records  were  equalled  or 
broken  in  all  regions  of  the  country.     (Agricultural  Situation,  December, ) 
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Sorgii-umS^"'- in-  "UelDraskans.  are  .predicting  that  approximately  1,C0C,- 

't?ie  N-orth  GGC'  acres ■  v/ill  iDe  planted  to  j3.9rgh-um  grains  in  that  state 

^•■•-^  ■  in  19-39'"  says  an  editorial  in  the  Sioux  City  Triljuiie-.. 

(Decemher -23)  .     "Mora  than .  5^0 » ^^^^  a-cres  of  sorgh-um  grains  were  planted 
there  -in  193S.     The/yield  of  "both  grain  and  forage  has  "been  such  as  to 
inspire  great  .cohfide-nce  in  the  crop, .  .  Two'  drought  experience-s  in  193^"^' 
and '19 36  rekindled  iiflit ere st  in  sorgh-ams.     It  was  noted  that  ish ere  patches 
of '--sorgh-um  had  heen  planted  the  crop  came  through'  the  dry  years  "better 
^.an  any  other,  yielding  hoth  grain  and  forage.    Heat,  drought  and  "blister- 
ing winds  did  not  -destroy  the  plants... As  yet  there  is  ho  large  commercial 
'market  f^r  either  the  grain  or  forage,  hut  that  'may  come.     Anyhow,  farmers 
hereabouts  are  primarily-  interested  in  producing"  something  that  can  he 
consiained  on  the' farms.     5\irther  experimenting  may  "b'e  needed  to  .indicate 
■which  varieties  -are  hest  adapted  to  this  particular*  region.     But  the  one 
'outstanding  fact  is  that  sorghums  can  "be  grown  north:  of  Kansas,  and  that 
^Nebraska,  Iowa  and  South  Dakota  can  pro'dUtie;  this  crq^  successfully,  ■  In 
all  prbhahility  sorghums  will  hav:e  a  permanent  place  in  the  agriculture 
of  this -area  henceforth." 

i  ... 

Grasshopper  The  Kansas  City  Times  (Decemoer  22)  comm"enting  edi- 

Campaign  torially  on  the  Department '  s  grasshopper  survey  (see  Daily 

Digest,  December '19 ) ,   says  in  part:   "This  reduced  menace 
is'  due  in  part  to  weath-er  conditions, .  .But  in  large  -part  it  is  also  due 
to  the- extensive  poisoning  cangpaign  carried  on  in  a  gigantic  effort  , by 
v/e stern  farmers  this  year.,,  .Th®  agriculture  experts,-  who  know,  pretty -well 
what  devastation  grasshoppers  can  work  in  a  given  field,  when  they  are 
present  on  its  borders  and  pemitted  to  enter  it  undeterred,  estimate  the 
savings  to  crops ■ through  the  campaign  at  $176, CCC, OCC.     In -Kansas  grass- 
hoppers caused  about  $7,0C0,CCC  damage  in  1938,  but  crops  worth  $37,000,- 
000  were  saved  from  them.     In  Missouri  the  damage  was  over  $2,000,000  but 
the  saving  .was  over  $10,000,000.     Fanners  in  the  ^est  are  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  the  efficacy  of  the  poisoning  program  now,  and  the. 'work  v/ill  go 
on  next  year  on  an  even  larger  scale,"  '       ^        •  . 

Vermont    Country  G-ehtleman  ( J* anus^ry)  describes  editorially  the 

Health  Plan       Townshend,  Vermont, Health  Council.     "In  Townshend,  a  farm 

community  of  about  625  population,"  it  says,   "a  health  coun- 
cil was  set  up.     A  country  fair  was  decided  upon  as  a  means  of  raising 
funds.     The  resources  were  those  of  every  community — the  churches.,-  grange, 
American  Legion,  krE  Clubs,  ov/ners  and  breeders  of  horses,  merchants,  etc... 
For  four  years  Tov/nshend  has  raised  money  in  this  w'ay  to  gap.rd  the  health 
of  its  children,  with  each  dollar  matched  out  of  a  trusteed  fund  available 
in  the  county.    Doctors,  hospitals  and  dentists  responded  to  the  spirit  of 
cooperation,  both  in  services  and  in  charges.     During  the  first  year  27 
children  had  tonsil  coiDerations.     Seventy-nine  children  had  teeth  defects 
remedied.     Children  were  fitted  with  needed  glasses.     Immunization  against 
diphtheria  was  provided,  and  baby  clinics  held. -   Daring  the  winter  the  coun- 
cil furnishes  hot- lunches "  to  every  school  child.  ..All  the  v/ork.of  the  Health 
Co^^cil  is  carried  on  by  people  vihn  take  time  from  their  own  jobs  for  it, 
without  p-ay. , .  " 


I 


